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Approved  by  the  World  Agricultural  Outlook  Board.  Sum- 
mary released  November  14, 1991.  The  next  summary  of 
the  Livestock  and  Poultry  Situation  and  Outlook  is  sched- 
uled for  release  on  January  17, 1992.  Summaries  of  Situ- 
ation and  Outlook  reports  can  be  accessed  electronically 
through  the  USDA  CID  system.  For  details,  call  (202)  447- 
5505. 

The  present  forecasts  will  be  updated,  if  needed,  in  the 
World  Agricultural  Supply  and  Demand  Estimates  sched- 
uled for  release  on  December  11, 1991,  and  January  13, 
1992. 


The  Livestock  and  Poultry  Situation  and  Outlook  is  publish- 
ed six  times  a  year.  Subscriptions  are  available  from 
ERS/NASS,  Box  1608,  Rockville,  MD  20849-1608,  or  call, 
toll  free,  1-800-999-6779  (8:30-5:00  ET).  Rates:  1  year  $17, 
2  years  $33,  3  years  $48.  Foreign  customers  add  25  percent 
for  subscriptions  mailed  outside  the  United  States.  Make 
check  payable  to  ERS/NASS. 

Time  to  renew?  Your  subscription  expires  in  the  month  and 
year  shown  on  the  top  line  of  your  address  label.  If  your  sub- 
scription is  about  to  expire,  renew  today.  Call  1-800-999- 
6779. 
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Summary 


Increased  production  of  red  meat  and  poultry  and  a  weak 
economy  are  pressuring  livestock  and  poultry  prices.  Con- 
sumers will  find  plentiful  supplies  of  turkeys  and  hams  at  at- 
tractive prices  for  the  holidays.  Supplies  of  red  meat  and 
poultry  have  expanded  in  second-half  1991  and  further  in- 
creases are  expected  in  1992.  Retail  prices  are  already  de- 
clining and  are  likely  to  decrease  further  in  1992,  particularly 
for  pork  and  poultry.  Producers'  returns  are  projected  to  de- 
cline as  their  prices  fall  and  production  costs  remain  about 
the  same. 

Fourth-quarter  production  is  anticipated  to  be  about  the  same 
as  last  year.  But  with  record  frozen  stocks,  total  supply  will 
also  be  record  large,  and  retail  prices  are  expected  to  be 
lower  than  a  year  ago.  Turkey  production  is  projected  to  in- 
crease about  3  percent  in  1992,  the  same  as  in  1991.  Whole- 
sale hen  prices  will  average  around  60  cents  per  pound  this 
year.  In  1992,  prices  are  expected  to  average  56-62  cents  per 
pound. 

Consumers  will  find  hams  more  plentiful  this  holiday  season 
than  last  and  at  lower  prices.  Fourth-quarter  pork  production 
is  projected  to  be  up  7  percent  from  a  year  earlier.  Frozen 
ham  stocks  on  September  30  were  up  5  percent  from  a  year 
ago.  During  the  fourth  quarter,  wholesale  ham  prices  (17-20 


lbs.)  have  averaged  nearly  25  percent  below  a  year  ago 
through  mid-November.  In  1992,  commercial  pork  produc- 
tion is  forecast  to  rise  8  percent  from  1991  and  4  percent 
above  the  1980  record.  Barrow  and  gilt  prices  are  expected 
to  average  $39-$45  per  cwt. 

Broiler  production  will  rise  about  6  percent  this  year  and  is 
forecast  to  increase  4  percent  in  1992.  Wholesale  prices  will 
average  50-52  cents  per  pound  in  1991  and  46-52  cents  in 
1992. 

Total  egg  production  in  1992  is  expected  to  increase  about  1 
percent,  while  table  egg  output  is  likely  to  be  unchanged. 
Prices  are  expected  to  average  72-78  cents  per  dozen,  com- 
pared with  77-79  cents  this  year. 

Reduced  producers'  returns  in  1992  will  likely  moderate  ex- 
pansion in  the  breeding  hog  inventory  and  will  continue  to 
temper  poultry  expansion.  However,  cattle  producers  are  ex- 
pected to  moderately  expand  their  herds  as  returns  to  cow- 
calf  producers  continue  to  be  favorable.  Per  capita  beef  con- 
sumption in  1992  will  be  unchanged  as  production  growth 
about  equals  population  increase. 
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Table  1 --Livestock,  poultry,  and  egg  production  and  prices  (All  percent  changes  shown  are  from  a  year  earlier.) 


Item 

1989 

1990 

1991 

1992  1/ 

Annua I 

Annua I 

I 

II 

III 

IV  1/ 

Annual  1/ 

I 

II 

Annual 

Production: 
Beef 

%  change 

22,974 
-2 

22,634 
-1 

5,383 
-2 

5,694 
-1 

Million  pounds 

6,012  5,775 
3  4 

22,864 
1 

5,450 
1 

5,900 
4 

23,175 
1 

Pork 

%  change 

15,759 
1 

15,300 
-3 

3,901 
0 

3,792 
4 

3,821 
5 

4,400 
7 

15,914 
4 

4,175 
7 

4,150 
9 

17,150 
8 

Lamb  &  mutton 
%  change 

341 
4 

358 
5 

99 
6 

84 
-6 

84 
0 

89 
-3 

356 
-1 

95 
-4 

90 
7 

363 
2 

Veal 

%  change 

344 
-11 

316 
-8 

82 
4 

66 
-8 

68 
-14 

75 
-13 

291 
-8 

72 
-12 

62 
-6 

269 
-8 

Total  red  meat 
%  change 

39,418 
-1 

38,608 
-2 

9,465 
-1 

9,636 
1 

9,985 
4 

10,339 

39,425 
2 

9,792 
3 

10,202 
6 

40,957 
4 

Broi lers  2/ 
%  change 

17,334 
8 

18,554 
7 

4,692 
4 

5,004 
7 

5,091 
10 

4,970 
4 

19,757 
6 

4,910 
5 

5,200 
4 

20,540 
4 

Turkeys  2/ 
%  change 

4,175 
6 

4,561 
9 

1,021 
4 

1,160 
5 

1,243 
2 

1,255 
0 

4,679 
3 

1,055 
3 

1,180 
2 

4,800 
3 

Total  poultry  3/ 
%  change 

22,039 

23,635 

5,837 
4 

6,296 

6,460 
8 

6,340 

24,932 

6,090 
4 

6,515 
3 

25,845 
4 

Total  red  meat 
and  poultry 
%  change 

61,457 
2 

62,243 
1 

15,302 
1 

15,932 

16,445 

16,679 
4 

64,357 

15,882 
4 

16,717 
5 

66,802 
4 

Mi  I  lion  dozen 

Eggs 

%  change 

5,598 

5,660 
1 

1,418 
2 

1,416 
0 

1,437 
2 

1,462 
1 

5*,  732 

1,435 
1 

1,425 
1 

5,770 
1 

Prices 
Choice  steers, 
Nebraska  direct, 
1100-1300  lb 

73.86 

78.56 

80.09 

77.92 

Dollars  per  cwt 
69.15  70-74 

74-76 

72-78 

73-79 

73-79 

Barrows  and  gi Its, 
7-markets 

44.03 

54.45 

51.50 

53.34 

50.84 

38-42 

48-50 

40-46 

41-47 

39-45 

Slaughter  lambs, 
Ch. ,  San  Angelo 

67.32 

55.54 

49.44 

56.32 

54.35 
Cents 

48-52 
per  pound 

52-54 

48-54 

53-59 

49-55 

Broi lers, 
12-city  avg.  4/ 

59.0 

54.8 

51.2 

52.20 

54.20 

46-50 

50-52 

46-52 

47-53 

46-52 

Turkeys, 

Eastern  region  5/ 

66.7 

63.2 

56.1 

61.80 

64.20 
Cents 

56-60 
per  dozen 

59-61 

49-55 

55-61 

56-62 

Eggs 
New  York  6/ 

81.9 

82.2 

85.9 

70.20 

77.10 

75-79 

77-79 

72-78 

69-75 

72-78 

1/  Projected.  2/  Federally  inspected.  3/  Includes  broilers,  turkeys,  and  mature  chickens.  4/  Wholesale  weighted 
average.    5/  Wholesale,  8-  to  16-pound  young  hens.    6/  Cartoned,  consumer  Grade  A  large,  sales  to  volume  buyers. 
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Factors  Affecting  Livestock  and  Poultry 

Large  red  meat  and  poultry  supplies  and  a  weak  economy  are 
pressuring  livestock  and  poultry  prices.  In  1990,  per  capita 
income  declined  fractionally  from  1989,  but  is  expected  to 
decline  about  1  percent  this  year.  In  1992,  the  recovering 
economy  is  expected  to  boost  per  capita  income  over  2  per- 
cent from  this  year. 

Improvement  in  employment  and  gross  national  product  with 
moderate  inflation  is  the  most  likely  scenario  over  the  next 
few  months.  However,  economic  growth  could  be  erratic. 
The  real  gross  national  product  in  1991  is  expected  to  be 
about  the  same  as  in  1990,  but  a  3-  to  4-percent  gain  is  ex- 
pected in  1992  over  1991.  However,  the  increase  would  be 
relatively  small  for  a  recovering  economy. 

The  rate  of  inflation  in  1991,  as  measured  by  the  GNP  defla- 
tor, is  expected  to  be  slightly  lower  than  1990's  4.1  percent 
Prices  of  basic  materials  suggest  little  inflationary  pressure. 
So  the  rate  of  inflation  in  1992  is  expected  to  be  between  3 
and  4  percent. 

The  relatively  weak  economy  and  modest  inflation  continue 
to  put  downward  pressure  on  interest  rates.  The  bank  prime 
rate  this  year  is  expected  to  average  around  8.5  percent,  com- 
pared with  10  percent  last  year.  In  1992,  the  prime  rate  is  ex- 
pected to  average  between  7  and  8  percent 

Feed  costs  are  expected  to  be  about  the  same  in  1992  as  in 
1991.  The  1991  corn  crop  is  projected  to  be  down  447  mil- 
lion bushels  from  1990,  causing  a  drop  in  carryover  stocks. 
The  September  1, 1992,  carryover  is  projected  at  1,284  mil- 
lion bushels,  compared  with  1,521  million  this  September. 
The  farm  corn  price  is  expected  to  average  $2.15-$2.55  per 
bushel  in  1991/1992,  compared  with  $2.28  in  1990/1991. 


Soybean  production  in  1991  is  estimated  at  1,962  million 
bushels,  slightly  higher  than  in  1990  and  1989.  Thus,  soy- 
bean meal  prices  (44  percent,  Decatur)  are  expected  to  aver- 
age $165-$  185  per  short  ton  in  1991/1992,  about  the  same  as 
in  the  2  previous  marketing  years. 

Large  Supplies  Depress  Processing  Meat  Prices 

Very  large  pork  and  poultry  production  in  second-half  1991 
has  expanded  availability  of  trimmings  and  processing 
meats.  Because  of  expanded  supplies  of  these  meats,  whole- 
sale prices  of  trimmings  and  other  processing  meats  have 
been  under  pressure.  Pork  trimmings  prices  have  been  de- 
pressed, particularly  fatter  pork  trimmings~42  percent  lean 
fresh  pork  trimmings  in  November  were  trading  at  $16  to 
$19  per  cwt,  compared  with  around  $40  a  year  ago.  Because 
formulations  of  many  sausage  products  allow  substitution 
among  trimmings  materials,  the  lower  price  for  pork  trim- 
mings give  a  strong  incentive  to  expand  their  use. 

Increasing  amounts  of  turkey  meat  have  been  used  for  proc- 
essing and  in  some  formulations  have  displaced  pork  trim- 
mings. The  abundant  supply  of  pork  trimmings  at  attractive 
prices  is  expected  to  compete  increasingly  with  processing 
turkey  meats. 

Further  expansion  in  pork  and  turkey  production  in  1992  will 
continue  to  boost  the  already  abundant  supply  of  processing 
meats.  The  factor  that  will  influence  wholesale  processing 
meat  prices  next  year  is  growth  in  consumption  or  export  of 
products  using  these  meats.  In  the  short  term,  freezer  stocks 
for  processing  type  meats  will  likely  expand. 

Lean  processing  beef,  mostly  from  cows,  bulls,  and  imports 
will  be  less  directly  affected  by  the  lower  priced  pork  trim- 
mings and  poultry  processing  meats.  Much  of  the  process- 
ing beef  is  already  priced  out  of  mixed  formulations  and  is 
mostly  used  in  hamburger  and  other  beef-specific  products. 


Poultry  and  Eggs 

Turkeys  Table  2- - Federal ly  inspected  turkey  slaughter,  1990-1991 

Quarters        Number  Average        Live-  Certified 

Only  Moderate  Production  Growth  in  1991  weight        weight  rtc 


Turkey  production  is  estimated  up  only  2-3  percent  in  1991. 
Production  growth  has  slowed  as  the  year  progressed,  rising 
less  than  2  percent  from  a  year  earlier  in  the  third  quarter. 
Based  on  poult  placements,  fourth-quarter  production  is  ex- 
pected to  be  about  unchanged  from  1990.  Growth  in  1991  is 
the  slowest  since  1984's  1.3  percent.  Producers  have  been 
cautious  throughout  1991,  following  a  very  sharp  drop  in 
prices  after  last  Thanksgiving,  and  continued  general  price 
weakness  this  year. 


Million  Pounds        — Mi  I  lion  pounds — 


1990: 

I  57.2  21.7  1,240.2  983.4 

II  65.6  21.2  1,391.6  1,101.7 

III  74.6  20.7  1,548.0  1,222.7 

IV  73.7  21.5  1,583.7  1,253.2 

Year  271.2  21.3  5,763.6  4,560.9 

1991: 

I  59.9  21.6  1,293.8  1,020.7 

II  69.0  21.2  1,464.4  1,160.5 

III  75.7  20.8  1,571.9  1,242.8 
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Table  3--Turkey  hatchery  operations,  1989-1992  1/ 


Month- 


Total 
turkeys  placed  2/ 


Eggs  in  incubators, 
first  of  month  3/ 


1989-90    1990-91    1991-92    1989-90    1990-91  1991-92 


Sep 
Oct 
Nov 
Dec 
Jan 
Feb 
Mar 
Apr 
May 
Jun 
Jul 
Aug 


19,924 
20,171 
20,734 
21,542 
25,179 
24,609 
27,699 
28,787 
29,124 
29,276 
29,000 
25,281 


■Thousands- 

19,743 
21,517 
21,871 
22,777 
25,902 
25,348 
25,754 
28,796 
29,762 
28,157 
28,814 
25,605 


21,128 
22,089 


27 
25 
14 
14 
11 
6 
5 
6 
6 
6 
2 
11 


■Percent- 

0 
0 
6 
2 
1 
0 
-5 
-5 
-1 
-6 
-2 
-2 


1/  Breakdown  by  breed  not  shown  to  avoid  disclosing 
individual  operations. 
2/  Excludes  exported  poults. 
3/  Percent  changes  from  previous  year. 


Slow  Growth  Expected  in  1992 

Production  in  1992  is  expected  to  increase  only  2-3  percent 
First-quarter  production  will  likely  grow  about  3  percent 
from  1991  as  the  conditions  affecting  poult  placement  deci- 
sions did  not  deteriorate  seriously  until  October.  The  out- 
look for  later  next  year  will  be  largely  shaped  by  prices  and 
product  movement  in  the  fourth  quarter  of  1991,  including 
the  extent  that  record  stocks  are  reduced.  Lower  stocks 
would  improve  producers'  expectations  for  1992  net  returns. 

Lower  turkey  prices  are  expected  in  1992.  Continued  in- 
creased supplies  of  red  meats,  especially  pork,  will  make  it 
difficult  to  generate  much  price  strength,  even  though  turkey 
production  is  expected  to  be  up  only  moderately.  A  positive 


Figure  1 

Turkey  Stocks-to-Use  Ratio,  by  Quarter 

Ratio  1/ 
0.50 


0.40 


0.30 


0.20 


0.10  - 


0.00  - 


1987 


1988 


1989 


1990 


1991 


1/  Beginning  of  quarter  cold  storage  stocks 
divided  by  disappearance. 


factor  in  1992  will  be  the  expected  growth  in  the  economy, 
in  contrast  to  1991  when  it  declined. 

Eastern  region  hens  in  the  first  quarter  are  expected  to  aver- 
age 49-55  cents,  compared  with  56  cents  per  pound  in  1991. 
For  1992  overall,  Eastern  region  hens  are  expected  to  aver- 
age 56-62  cents,  compared  with  an  estimated  59-61  cents  in 
1991. 

Record  Turkey  Stocks 

The  turkey  market  is  burdened  by  record  stocks,  especially 
of  whole  birds.  Stocks-to-use  ratios  during  1991  were  the 
highest  since  1988,  another  year  when  increased  pork  sup- 
plies put  pressure  on  turkey.  Turkey  stocks  have  been  at  re- 
cord levels  since  the  summer  of  1990,  and  on  September  30, 
1991,  reached  655  million  pounds,  5  percent  above  last 
year's  record.  Whole  birds  were  up  9  percent,  while  stocks 
of  parts  and  processing  meat  were  down  7  percent.  The  ma- 
jor factor  behind  the  persistent  stock  buildup  this  year  has 
been  a  slowdown  in  consumption  growth. 

Prices  Dropped  Well  Below  Last  Year 

Wholesale  turkey  prices  fell  sharply  in  October,  dropping 
about  20  percent  from  last  year.  The  large  stock  accumula- 
tion and  slowing  of  consumption  growth  were  the  major  fac- 
tors behind  the  price  break.  While  increasing  in  the  first 
half,  per  capita  consumption  in  the  third  quarter  was  the 
same  as  a  year  earlier.  Relative  prices  of  competing  meats 
likely  played  a  role  in  the  slowdown.  Lower  prices  for  pork 
trimmings  in  particular,  may  have  begun  competing  more 
sharply  with  turkey  in  the  meat  processing  market 

Eastern  region  hens  during  fourth-quarter  1991  are  expected 
to  average  56-60  cents  per  pound,  compared  with  68.6  cents 
last  year.  This  would  be  the  lowest  fourth-quarter  average 
since  1981,  when  a  supply  surge  also  affected  the  market 
For  1991  overall,  the  Eastern  region  hen  price  is  expected  to 
average  around  60  cents,  the  lowest  since  1987,  when  pro- 
duction jumped  nearly  20  percent  The  large  stocks  are  ex- 
pected to  cause  retail  turkey  prices  during  the  fourth  quarter 
to  average  lower  than  a  year  ago.  Earlier  this  year,  retail 
prices  for  frozen  whole  turkeys  were  above  a  year  earlier. 

Net  Returns  Worsen 

Turkey  producers  are  expected  to  lose  nearly  2  cents  per 
pound  in  1991  due  to  lower  turkey  prices.  These  returns  are 
even  poorer  than  in  1990,  when  they  averaged  just  slightly 
above  breakeven-0.5  cents  per  pound.  Slightly  higher  feed 
costs  in  the  fourth  quarter  compounded  the  impact  of  lower 
prices,  and  returns  are  expected  to  average  about  5-6  cents 
below  breakeven,  compared  with  slightly  above  breakeven  a 
year  earlier. 

Net  returns  are  expected  to  be  very  poor  during  1992,  reflect- 
ing lower  turkey  prices  and  feed  costs  about  the  same  as  in 
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Table  4- -Turkey  prices  and  price  spreads 


Item 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May 

June 

July 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

Avg. 

Cents/ lb 

Farm  price  1/: 

35.5 

1989 

38.4 

40.3 

42.0 

43.6 

43.8 

41.2 

40.8 

36.4 

38.2 

40.7 

39.3 

40.0 

1990 

7C  / 

35.4 

33.7 

36.4 

36.6 

38.3 

38.7 

39.1 

40.2 

40.3 

42.5 

42.3 

36.9 

38.3 

1991 

33.9 

34.4 

37.6 

36.7 

38.9 

39.7 

40.0 

40.7 

40.2 

38.9 

New  York,  hens,  8-16  lb  2/: 
1989 

59.0 

62.2 

65.7 

68.3 

72.1 

73.0 

66.4 

62.6 

57.9 

67.8 

72.5 

72.7 

66.7 

1990 

55.6 

55.2 

58.9 

59.6 

61.3 

62.9 

63.4 

66.6 

69.0 

76.2 

73.7 

56.1 

63.2 

1991 

53.5 

55.8 

59.1 

60.3 

62.3 

62.7 

63.4 

64.7 

64.4 

60.5 

4  region  average 

retail  price,  wholebirds: 

1989 

97.4 

96.8 

97.6 

98.3 

100.1 

101.3 

104.6 

104.1 

102.0 

102.2 

93.2 

95.0 

99.4 

1990 

98.9 

98.3 

99.4 

97.1 

99.8 

99.8 

100.8 

101.4 

103.3 

105.6 

91.1 

96.0 

99.3 

1991 

99.4 

101.2 

97.8 

100.5 

100.6 

102.0 

102.8 

103.4 

103.1 

Price  spreads, 

retai I -to- consumer: 

1989 

29.8 

29.9 

25.7 

23.2 

20.7 

20.7 

30.2 

32.3 

34.2 

28.9 

13.4 

15.4 

25.4 

1990 

33.7 

33.7 

32.1 

27.7 

29.8 

29.7 

32.1 

27.8 

26.7 

23.7 

8.8 

29.7 

27.9 

1991 

37.1 

38.1 

31.2 

33.7 

30.9 

32.0 

32.6 

31.2 

30.3 

Consumer  price  index  3/: 

1989 

114.2 

116.3 

118.7 

121.5 

123.2 

124.1 

126.0 

124.6 

124.4 

123.2 

119.2 

121.1 

121.4 

1990 

123.9 

124.2 

124.6 

123.4 

123.6 

122.7 

123.9 

123.1 

124.7 

126.9 

120.4 

123.0 

123.7 

1991 

125.1 

126.8 

126.5 

126.0 

127.7 

128.2 

128.3 

129.9 

127.9 

1/  Liveweight.    2/  Wholesale,  ready- to- cook.    3/  Other  poultry  CPI. 


Table  5--Poultry  and  eggs  costs  and  returns  1/ 

Production  Wholesale 

costs    Net 

  Total        Price  returns 

Year  Feed       TQtal  costs  2/  3/ 


Market  eggs 

(cents/doz) 

1990: 

I 

27.6 

45.9 

66.3 

90.8 

24.4 

II 

29.6 

47.8 

68.3 

76.8 

8.6 

III 

30.0 

48.2 

68.7 

79.3 

10.6 

IV 

27.3 

45.5 

66.0 

88.6 

22.6 

Year 

28.6 

46.8 

67.3 

83.9 

16.6 

1991: 

I 

27.8 

45.6 

66.5 

89.2 

23.0 

II 

28.8 

47.0 

67.5 

71.1 

3.6 

III 

28.3 

46.5 

67.0 

78.5 

11.5 

Broi lers 

(cents/lb) 

1990: 

I 

15.7 

23.7 

46.0 

56.5 

10.5 

II 

15.8 

23.8 

46.1 

56.6 

10.5 

III 

16.8 

24.8 

47.4 

57.2 

9.7 

IV 

15.8 

23.8 

46.1 

48.8 

2.6 

Year 

16.0 

24.0 

46.4 

54.7 

8.3 

1991: 

I 

15.1 

23.1 

45.1 

51.3 

6.1 

II 

15.8 

23.8 

46.1 

52.2 

6.1 

III 

15.8 

23.8 

46.1 

54.2 

8.1 

Turkeys 

(cents/lb) 

1990: 

I 

23.1 

36.8 

62.3 

55.6 

-6.7 

II 

22.5 

36.2 

61.5 

61.6 

0.0 

III 

24.2 

37.9 

63.6 

66.7 

3.0 

IV 

23.6 

37.3 

62.9 

67.1 

4.2 

Year 

23.4 

37.1 

62.6 

63.2 

0.5 

1991: 

I 

22.0 

35.7 

61.0 

54.9 

-6.2 

II 

22.4 

36.1 

61.4 

62.0 

0.6 

III 

23.1 

36.8 

62.3 

65.6 

3.3 

1/  Estimated  costs  and  prices  are  weighted  by  monthly 
production.    2/  Based  on  farm  cost  converted  to  wholesale 
market  value.    3/  Wholesale  prices  used  are  the  12-metro 
egg  price,  12-city  weighted  average  broiler  price,  and  a 
weighted  average  of  8-16  lb  young  hens  and  14-22  lb  toms 
in  Central,  Western  and  Eastern  Regions. 


Figure  2 

Turkey  Production  Costs  and  Prices 

Cents  per  pound 

75  i  


45  I  i  i  i  i  i  i_J — i — i — i — — i — i — i — — i — i — i — — i — i — l 

1987      1988       1989       1990      1991  1992 

Fourth-quarter  1991  and  all  of  1992  projected. 
Wholesale  ready-to-cook  basis. 


1991.  Substantially  negative  net  returns  are  expected  to  con- 
tinue through  all  or  most  of  the  first  half.  Second-half  re- 
turns are  expected  to  average  close  to  breakeven  as  prices 
strengthen. 

Challenging  Fourth  Quarter  for  Turicey 

It  will  be  very  challenging  to  boost  turkey  consumption  and 
reduce  record  turkey  supplies  this  holiday  season  in  light  of 
the  large  supplies  of  competing  meats.  There  will  be  in- 
creased supplies  of  pork  available  at  lower  prices  than  the 
fourth  quarter  last  year. 

Very  attractive  retail  turkey  features  for  Thanksgiving  and 
the  yearend  holidays  could  achieve  substantial  increases  in 
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per  capita  turkey  consumption,  particularly  given  reports  of 
heightened  bargain  hunting  in  the  Nation's  supermarkets. 

Turkey  consumption  is  expected  to  increase  but  not  likely  as 
much  as  last  year.  Fourth-quarter  per  capita  consumption 
likely  will  be  about  6.5  pounds,  and  for  the  year,  about  19 
pounds.  Therefore,  ending  stocks  this  year  will  be  little 
changed  and  probably  not  much  lower  than  at  the  end  of 
1990. 

The  amount  of  turkey  used  during  the  fourth  quarter  is  very 
important  for  the  1992  outlook.  Assuming  per  capita  con- 
sumption in  the  fourth  quarter  remains  at  last  year's  6.4 
pounds,  then  yearend  stocks  would  reach  about  325  million 
pounds-above  last  year's  record  306.  If  consumption  grows 
at  3  percent,  matching  last  year,  then  per  capita  consumption 
would  reach  6.6  pounds  and  ending  stocks  would  fall  below 
a  year  earlier,  to  about  280  million  pounds.  Ending  stocks  at 
this  level  would  help  the  outlook  for  1992  prices. 

Production  Leaders'  Share  Declines  Slightly 

The  USDA  preliminary  estimate  of  turkeys  raised  during 
1991,  released  during  late  August,  at  287.5  million  birds,  is 
about  2  percent  above  1990.  Of  the  three  leading  States, 
North  Carolina  and  Minnesota  held  about  steady,  but  Califor- 

Table  6- -Turkeys:    Number  raised,  total  of  all  breeds 
States  1986       1987       1988       1989       1990  1991 

1,000  Birds 


Table  7- -U.S.  turkey  exports  to  major  importers 

January-August 


Ark. 

Calif. 

Colo. 

Conn. 

Del. 

Ga. 

III. 

Ind. 

Iowa 

Kans. 

Md. 

Mass. 

Mich. 

Minn. 

Mo. 

Nebr. 

N.H. 

N.J. 

N.Y. 

N.C. 

N.  Dak. 

Ohio 

Okla. 

Oreg. 

Pa. 

S.C. 

S.  Dak. 

Tex. 

Utah 

Va. 

W.  Va. 

Wise. 

Oth. 


16,500 
21,900 
2/ 
40 
3/ 
2,426 
347 
9,370 
7,000 
150 
125 
145 
2,700 
34,200 
13,500 
1,437 
26 
100 
343 
39,100 
1,000 
3,100 
2/ 
1,510 
7,800 
3,900 
1,968 
2/ 
3,390 
14,307 
2,220 
6,128 
12,500 


18,000 
25,500 
2/ 
30 
3/ 
2,432 
698 
13,000 
8,500 
231 
133 
140 
3,000 
40,500 
15,500 
1,942 
26 
115 
448 
48,350 
1,240 
3,400 
2/ 
1,830 
8,000 
3,950 
2,376 
2/ 
3,731 
16,200 
2,400 
5,450 
13,316 


18,000 
26,500 
2/ 
30 
3/ 
2,400 
1,700 
13,200 
7,800 
227 
135 
150 
3,000 
38,500 
16,500 
1,770 
26 
100 
343 
47,900 
1,150 
3,600 
2/ 
1,800 
7,900 
5,570 
2,370 
2/ 
3,900 
16,300 
2,300 
2/ 

19,250 


19,800 
30,200 
2/ 
30 
3/ 
1,900 
3,280 
13,200 
7,600 
324 
100 
150 
3,500 
43,100 
17,300 
2,050 
26 
100 
400 
52,200 
1,280 
4,100 
2/ 
2,100 
8,400 
5,360 
2,220 
2/ 
3,590 
16,600 
2,870 
2/ 

19,500 


22,000 
31,500 
2/ 
30 
3/ 
2,010 
4,460 
13,700 
8,800 
400 
110 
170 
4,300 
46,300 
18,000 
2,090 
20 
100 
480 
58,000 
1,320 
4,750 
2/ 
2,300 
8,430 
5,500 
2,600 
2/ 
3,930 
17,000 
3,850 
2/ 

20,300 


22,500 
30,000 
2/ 
30 
3/ 
1,860 
2,750 
14,800 
8,700 
250 
115 
140 
4,700 
46,000 
21,000 
2,080 
20 
95 
490 
58,800 
1,320 
5,400 
2/ 
2,300 
8,500 
5,500 
2,700 
2/ 
4,100 
18,200 
3,950 
2/ 

21,200 


U.S.      207,232  240,438  242,421  261,280  282,450  287,500 

1/  1990  revised.    1991  preliminary  based  on  turkeys 
placed  September  1,  1990  through  August  31,  1991. 
Excludes  young  turkeys  lost.    2/  Combined  to  avoid 
disclosure  of  individual  operations.    3/  Maryland  and 
Delaware  combined. 


Country  or  area 

August 

Mexico 

6,355 

South  Korea 

1,527 

Japan 

157 

Hong  Kong 

320 

Western  Samoa 

164 

Canada 

168 

Jamaica 

112 

Germany 

150 

Saudi  Arabia 

428 

Micronesia 

54 

Marshall  Islands 

162 

\/pnp7i  ip  1  o 

v  ci  ic^uc  I  a 

L(\ 
HU 

United  Kingdom 

0 

Grenada 

0 

Other 

413 

Grand  total 

10,050 

1990 


1991 


Thousand  pounds- 

7,100 
2,218 
1,531 
3,571 
1,416 
1,380 

213 
2,255 
98 

511 

836 
0 
19 

471 
7,534 

29,153 


33,669 
4,272 
1,949 
1,608 
1,557 
1,279 
1,108 
1,062 
903 
874 
764 
603 
496 
479 
4,219 

54,842 


nia's  production  declined.  These  States'  combined  share  of 
47  percent  of  birds  raised  in  1991  is  down  from  48  percent 
last  year  and  in  1989.  Production  gains  were  above  average 
in  Missouri,  Indiana,  Ohio,  Michigan,  and  Virginia. 

Record  Turkey  Exports 

i 

Turkey  exports  are  expected  to  reach  a  record  of  about  80 
million  pounds  in  1991,  up  about  50  percent  from  1990,  and 
represent  about  2  percent  of  production.  Through  August, 
the  average  export  unit  value  was  running  nearly  15  percent 
above  last  year  and  the  total  value  of  1991  exports  is  ex- 
pected to  be  up  about  70  percent. 

In  1992,  exports  are  expected  to  continue  at  record  levels. 
U.S.  turkey  meat  exports  are  likely  to  remain  competitively 


Figure  3 

U.S.  Turkey  Exports 

Million  pounds 
90 


1980      1982      1984  1986 


1991  and  1992  projected. 


1988 


1990  1992 
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priced.  The  demand  for  U.S.  turkey  also  will  be  aided  by  the 
favorable  economic  outlook  in  a  number  of  major  markets. 
Finally,  a  continuation  of  some  movement  toward  less  im- 
port restrictions  should  help  U.S.  exports  to  remain  strong  in 
1992. 

In  1991,  parts  are  making  up  about  87  percent  of  the  exports, 
compared  with  81  percent  last  year.  The  average  export 
value  of  parts  is  67  cents  per  pound,  compared  with  72  cents 
for  whole  turkeys.  Brisk  exports  have  helped  domestic  tur- 
key parts  prices,  especially  for  dark  meat  parts.  Domestic 
thigh  meat  prices  are  noticeably  boosted  by  export  sales. 

Increased  sales  to  Mexico  account  for  most  of  the  export 
growth  this  year.  Exports  to  Mexico  through  August  were 
four  times  last  year's  rate,  and  represented  60  percent  of  the 
total  exports.  Mexican  production  remains  low  due  to  poor 
returns  while  consumption  is  increasing  as  purchasing  power 
rises.  U.S.  turkey  parts,  with  an  average  unit  export  value  of 
63  cents  to  Mexico,  are  attractively  priced  and  often  compete 
with  pork  as  processed  product  ingredient  in  the  Mexican 
market. 

Exports  to  South  Korea  are  also  strong,  nearly  double  those 
of  last  year.  Relatively  high  labor  and  land  costs  in  South 
Korea,  and  small  domestic  production  help  explain  the 
growth  of  U.S.  turkey  in  this  market.  Also  contributing  is  the 
liberalization  of  turkey  imports  beginning  in  1989.  Imported 
turkey  is  attractively  priced  for  use  in  processed  products, 
compared  with  relatively  high-priced  Korean  pork. 

Broilers 

Over  6-Percent  Growth  Expected  in  1991 

Broiler  production  during  1991  is  expected  to  increase 
slightly  over  6  percent  from  a  year  ago  to  about  19.8  billion 
pounds,  down  from  1990' s  7-percent  growth.  The  largest 
year-over-year  increases  occurred  in  the  spring  and  summer 
months. 

Broiler  production  continues  to  grow  in  the  fourth  quarter, 
but  at  a  slower  rate  than  last  year.  While  average  slaughter 

Table  8--Federal ly  inspected  young  chicken  slaughter 


Figure  4 

Broiler-Type  Chicks  Hatched 

%  change  from  year  earlier 
10 


Quarters 

Number 

Average 
weight 

Live- 
weight 

Certified 
RTC 

Mi  1 1  ion 

Pounds 

--Mi  I  lion  pounds- - 

1990: 
I 

II 
III 
IV 

Year 

1,412 
1,470 
1,483 
1,475 
5,841 

4.39 
4.37 
4.29 
4.45 
4.37 

6,201 
6,419 
6,365 
6,564 
25,549 

4,495 
4,660 
4,627 
4,772 
18,554 

1991: 
I 

II 
III 

1,462 
1,560 
1,614 

4.43 
4.41 
4.34 

6,472 
6,881 
7,001 

4,692 
5,004 
5,091 

Jan  Mar  May  Jul 
October  1991  estimate. 


Sep  Nov 


weights  were  heavier  in  October,  chicks  hatched  in  August 
through  October  indicate  growth  of  about  4  percent  from  a 
year  ago,  versus  8  percent  in  the  fall  of  1990.  The  expansion 
slowdown  reflects  mainly  producers'  responses  to  generally 
lower  net  returns  through  most  of  1991.  Weaker  broiler 
prices  in  1991  more  than  offset  the  impact  of  slightly  lower 
feed  costs  through  most  of  the  year,  pushing  average  net  re- 
turns slightly  below  1990. 

Slower  Production  Growth  in  1992 

Broiler  producers,  influenced  by  lower  prices  and  poorer  net 
returns  this  year,  are  likely  to  slow  expansion  in  1992. 
Broiler  production  is  forecast  to  increase  around  4  percent  to 
about  20.5  billion  pounds.  First-half  production  is  expected 
to  increase  4-5  percent  from  a  year  earlier,  compared  with 
about  6  percent  this  year.  Smaller  increases  than  a  year  ear- 
lier in  the  estimated  size  of  the  hatchery  supply  flock  in  late 
1991  support  this  expectation.  The  cumulative  broiler-type 
pullet  placements  to  the  hatchery  supply  continue  to  increase 
at  a  slower  rate  than  a  year  ago  through  April  1992,  indicat- 
ing signs  of  an  expansion  slowdown  during  second-half 
1992. 

Broiler  Prices  Weaker  in  1991 

Large  overall  meat  supplies  and  expected  lower  prices  for 
red  meats  and  turkeys  will  continue  to  pressure  wholesale 
broiler  prices,  especially  during  the  holidays  as  hams  and  tur- 
keys become  the  featured  items.  Broiler  prices  have  been  de- 
clining from  the  September  average  of  nearly  54  cents  a 
pound,  but  fourth-quarter  prices  have  received  some  support 
from  slowing  production  growth  and  strong  exports.  Fourth- 
quarter  broiler  prices  will  likely  decline  seasonally  from  this 
summer's  54  cents  to  46-50  cents.  Last  fall  prices  averaged 
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Table  9--Broi lers:    Eggs  set  and  chicks  placed  weekly  in  15  commercial  states, 1990-91  1/ 

Eggs  set  Chicks  placed 


Week  Change  from  Change  from 

ending  2/  1990  1991  previous  year  1990  1991  previous  year 


January: 

12 
19 
26 

February: 

2 

9 
16 
23 
March: 

2 

9 
16 
23 
30 
Apri I : 

6 
13 
20 
27 
May: 

4 
11 
18 
25 
June: 

1 

8 
15 
22 
29 
July: 

6 
13 
20 
27 
August: 

3 
10 
17 
24 
31 

September: 
7 
14 
21 
28 

October: 
5 

12 
19 
26 

November: 
2 
9 


Thousands 


Percent 


Thousands 


Percent 


129,905 
131,436 
130,675 
130,888 

130,434 
130,987 
134,130 
135,458 

136,247 
136,950 
137,003 
135,956 
138,366 

139,546 
139,943 
140,070 
133,780 

136,226 
138,400 
138,581 
140,433 

139,259 
139,047 
139,681 
136,813 
127,726 

136,343 
136,490 
136,288 
135,330 

135,599 
135,251 
137,294 
136,075 
131,514 

126,939 
120,645 
126,666 
132,075 

130,123 
127,575 
115,247 
119,713 

130,912 
136,711 


135  268 

4  1 

105  567 

107  681 

?  0 

134,405 

2.3 

104,453 

109,051 

4.4 

134,266 

2.7 

104,271 

109,980 

5.5 

136,065 

4.0 

103,891 

108,595 

4.5 

138  039 

5  8 

105  731 

107  006 

1 .2 

139,681 

6.6 

105,157 

107,871 

2!6 

140,258 

4.6 

105,097 

110,269 

4.9 

140,611 

3.8 

105,340 

110,271 

4.7 

141  136 

It  1  •  1 JU 

3  6 

105  852 

111  991 

5  8 

140,846 

2.8 

107,843 

113,482 

5!2 

140,949 

2.9 

109,631 

112,937 

3.0 

139,435 

2.6 

110,602 

114,436 

3.5 

141,612 

2.3 

111,597 

113,700 

1.9 

142  839 

2  4 

111  031 

1     1     1    g  \J -J  1 

113  274 

2  0 

142,928 

2.1 

109,801 

1 12^092 

2A 

144,111 

2.9 

111,160 

114,888 

3.4 

141,366 

5.7 

112,803 

114,672 

1.7 

144  503 

6  1 

111  688 

115  239 

3  2 

145,886 

5.4 

112,810 

116,149 

3!o 

145,220 

4.8 

107,523 

113,533 

5.6 

146,671 

4.4 

110,636 

115,910 

4.8 

145,866 

4.7 

111,367 

116,986 

5.0 

146  ?66 

5  ? 

111  440 

117  354 

143,884 

3.0 

113,101 

118,272 

4.6 

143,076 

4.6 

111,663 

117,067 

4.8 

133,870 

4.8 

111,644 

116,134 

4.0 

140  670 

3  2 

112  234 

116  579 

3  9 

141,087 

3.4 

110^100 

114J24 

3> 

140,306 

2.9 

101,601 

106,619 

4.9 

140,478 

3.8 

109,268 

111,889 

2.4 

138  458 

2  1 

108  926 

111  743 

2.6 

139^561 

3!2 

108|884 

112^448 

3.3 

138,846 

1.1 

108,301 

111,771 

3.2 

139,438 

2.5 

108,863 

110,616 

1.6 

139,290 

5.9 

108,395 

110,346 

1.8 

135,647 

6.9 

109,611 

109,797 

0.2 

131,712 

9.2 

108,580 

111,795 

3.0 

129,328 

2.1 

104,197 

110,603 

6.1 

130,128 

-1.5 

100,410 

107,107 

6.7 

136,835 

5.2 

95,496 

104,157 

9.1 

133,628 

4.7 

100,453 

102,053 

1.6 

121,773 

5.7 

106,254 

103,500 

-2.6 

127,730 

6.7 

104,347 

108,376 

3.9 

135,125 

3.2 

101,636 

105,970 

4.3 

138,754 

1.5 

92,146 

96,593 

4.8 

1/  The  15  states  are:  AL,  AR.  CA.  DE,  FL,  GA,  MD,  MS,  NC,  PA,  SC,  TN,  TX,  VA,  and  WV. 
2/  Corresponding  dates  to  1991:    1990,  January  6. 
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Table  10--Broiler  chicks  hatched  and  pullet  chicks  placed  in  hatchery  supply  flocks,  1989-1991 
Broiler- type  chicks  Pullet  chicks  1/ 

Monthly  placements  Cumulative  placements  2/ 

1989  1990  1991  1989  1990  1991  1989  1990  1991  1992 


Month 


January 

February 

March 

Apri  I 

May 

June 

July 

August 

September 

October 

November 

December 


482,983 
444,109 
503,733 
495,104 
524,386 
510,760 
513,208 
510,518 
485,239 
484,566 
469,941 
522,401 


516,660 
473,258 
544,218 
537,996 
555,033 
542,228 
542,359 
544,058 
510,002 
510,830 
490,479 
547,473 


543,886 
497,143 
567,133 
554,025 
583,359 
566,664 
561,423 
558,473 
532,761 


3,982 
4,173 
4,662 
4,385 
4,535 
4,528 
4,205 
4,807 
4,587 
4,707 
4,008 
4,422 


Thousands 

4,587 
4,340 
4,924 
4,592 
5,089 
5,134 
4,438 
4,604 
4,890 
4,880 
4,714 
4,740 


4,594 
4,929 
4,951 
5,556 
5,614 
4,852 
4,667 
4,940 
5,079 


32,512 
32,484 
32,566 
33,046 
33,150 
32,327 
32,602 
32,310 
32,539 
33,466 
33,652 
34,114 


34,352 
34,764 
35,277 
35,882 
36,416 
35,762 
35,799 
35,851 
35,663 
36,382 
36,167 
36,669 


37,096 
37,526 
37,708 
38,011 
38,551 
38,341 
38,489 
37,994 
37,789 
38,302 
39,254 
39,978 


39,950 
39,903 
40,103 
40,588 


1/  Placed  in  broiler  hatchery  supply  flocks. 
2/  7-14  months  earlier. 


almost  49  cents.  For  all  of  1991,  broiler  prices  will  likely  av- 
erage about  51  cents,  3-4  cents  below  a  year  earlier. 


Attractive  retail  specials  for  hams  and  turkeys  this  fall  are  ex- 
pected to  keep  retail  prices  for  whole  broilers  in  the  mid-  to 
high  80'  s,  and  average  slightly  below  a  year  earlier.  For  all 
of  1991,  retail  prices  will  likely  average  87-89  cents  a  pound, 
1-2  cents  below  a  year  ago. 


Broiler  Prices  Slightly  Lower  in  1992 


Increased  total  meat  supplies  and  resulting  lower  red  meat 
prices  will  likely  pressure  broiler  prices  during  1992.  Whole- 
sale prices  will  likely  average  around  49  cents  a  pound  for 
the  year,  slighdy  lower  than  1991.  Some  support  will  come 
from  the  expected  slower  expansion  and  from  continuing 
growth  in  exports.  Broiler  prices  are  expected  to  move  up 


Table  11 --Young  chicken  prices  and  price  spreads 


Item 


Farm  price  1/: 
1989 
1990 
1991 

Wholesale  RTC 
12-city  avg.  2/: 
1989 
1990 
1991 

U.S.  avg. 
retail  price: 
1989 
1990 
1991 

Price  spreads 
retai I -to- cons. : 
1989 
1990 
1991 

Retail  pr.  index 
wh.  chickens: 

1989  1 

1990  1 

1991  1 


1/  Liveweight.    2/  12-city  composite  weighted  average. 


slightly  from  their  1991  yearend  holiday  levels  and  average 
in  the  high  40' s  during  first-quarter  1992, 2-3  cents  below 
1991.  Second-quarter  prices  are  likely  to  average  in  the  low 
50'  s,  down  2-3  cents  from  this  year. 

Retail  prices  for  whole  broilers  also  are  expected  to  move 
slightly  below  a  year  ago  in  1992,  and  average  in  the  mid-  to 
high  80' s.  During  the  first  half,  retail  prices  will  likely  aver- 
age in  the  high  80' s,  1-2  cents  below  this  year. 

Lower  Net  Returns  Next  Year 

Lower  broiler  prices  in  1992  will  again  be  the  major  factor 
causing  average  net  returns  to  decline  2-3  cents  a  pound 
from  1991,  with  some  periods  possibly  below  breakeven. 
Feed  costs  through  most  of  next  year  are  expected  to  remain 
about  steady  from  1991.  However,  any  substantial  increase 


Jan.  Feb.       Mar.       Apr.  May  June  July  Aug.  Sept.  Oct.  Nov.       Dec.  Avg. 

Cents/lb. 

34.6  34.7  38.6  39.1  44.6  42.2  38.7  35.7  36.1  30.2  29.4  28.0  36.0 
30.0  33.2  35.7  32.7  35.0  34.1  36.3  32.6  34.0  28.4  27.9  28.8  32.4 
30.9  29.9       30.6       30.4  31.3  31.4  32.6  32.3  32.1  31.1 

58.0  58.0       62.1       63.5  70.4  67.4  62.0  57.3  59.9  51.7  49.2       48.4  59.0 

51.7  57.4  60.4  55.3  57.9  56.4  59.5  54.9  57.4  48.8  48.0  49.6  54.8 
51.7  50.6       51.4       52.0  52.0  52.7  54.3  54.6  53.6  51.6 

90.5  89.9       91.3       93.2  96.1  98.2  96.4  95.4  94.2  91.0  87.9       88.3  92.7 

88.2  89.6       92.8       89.7  90.2  92.8  91.7  91.2  90.7  88.3  88.0       85.8  89.9 

88.6  90.3       89.9       88.5  88.3  87.8  88.8  86.9  87.4 

27.3  28.6  24.9  29.4  20.2  25.1  27.7  30.9  29.4  33.1  32.0  33.6  28.5 
30.5  27.0  29.0  29.4  26.5  30.5  24.9  30.4  27.9  33.7  34.2  30.2  29.5 
31.5  33.6       33.7      31.5  30.7  29.2  28.8  26.3  28.0 

1982-84  =  100 

33.7  133.2  135.6  138.0  142.9  144.7  141.7  140.8  139.1  134.9  130.4  130.4  137.1 
31.5  133.6  138.4  134.9  134.8  138.2  137.6  136.7  136.3  133.8  132.9      130.6  134.9 

31.1  134.1  133.4  131.7  132.8  130.6  133.6  130.6  130.6 
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Figure  5 

Broiler  Production  Costs  and  Prices 
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Figure  6 

U.S.  Broiler  Exports  as  Share  of 
Total  Production 
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in  feed  prices  next  year  will  intensify  the  impact  of  feed 
costs,  and  result  in  much  lower  net  returns.  First-quarter 
broiler  prices,  which  are  likely  to  drop  4-  to  5-percent  from 
this  year,  could  reduce  net  returns  a  few  cents  below  1991. 
Second-quarter  net  returns  will  likely  average  slightly  lower 
than  in  1991  as  well,  given  a  4-  to  5-percent  decline  in 
broiler  prices. 

Record  U.S.  Broiler  Exports  in  1991 

Record  exports  of  about  1.15  billion  pounds  are  expected 
this  year,  nearly  6  percent  of  production.  While  exports  to 
the  USSR  will  be  down  nearly  50  percent  from  a  year  ago, 
due  mostly  to  credit  limitations,  exports  are  up  in  most  other 
markets.  When  exports  to  the  USSR  are  excluded,  exports  to 
all  other  markets  through  August  were  up  18  percent  from  a 
year  earlier.  Exports  will  likely  increase  about  20  percent  to 
Japan  and  Hong  Kong  this  year,  making  them  the  top  mar- 
kets. Consumption  and  total  broiler  imports  continue  to  rise 
in  these  countries  while  their  production  declines.  While  to- 
tal imports  in  these  countries  are  larger,  competition  for  mar- 
ket share  is  intense,  and  the  United  States  will  probably  not 
be  able  to  maintain  its  market  share  in  Japan  in  1991. 

Exports  to  Mexico  are  expected  to  be  up  about  50  percent 
this  year  as  consumption  of  relatively  low-priced  chicken 
meat  continues  to  increase  rapidly.  The  increase  is  propelled 
by  a  growth  in  purchasing  power  and  a  substantial  popula- 
tion increase.  Entry  of  agricultural  commodities  into  Mexico 
has  become  less  restricted,  and  U.S.  dark  broiler  meat  parts 
remain  competitively  priced. 

Exports  are  also  up  substantially  to  the  Middle  East,  where 
over  60  percent  are  whole  birds,  in  contrast  to  only  7-8  per- 
cent whole  birds  among  all  exports.  U.S.  sales  to  Kuwait  re- 


Table  12--U.S.  broiler  exports  to  major  importers 

January-August 
1990  1991 


Country  or  area 


August 


Japan 

Hong  Kong 

U.S.S.R. 

Mexico 

Canada 

Singapore 

Jamaica 

Spain 

Saudi  Arabia 

U.  Arab  Emirates 

Netherlands  Antilles 

Angola 

French  Polynesia 

Oman 

Other 

Grand  total 


 Thousand  pounds  


24,537  142,206  165,242 

17,202  117,544  142,542 

0  193,779  97,896 

11,504  55,242  85,992 

6,808  52,796  45,716 

4,848  32,353  29,711 

2,541  17,063  21,010 

2,283  10,988  17,179 

960  10,011  16,420 

514  5,585  13,640 

1,444  8,059  10,912 

0  93  7,553 

806  6,570  6,781 

268  363  6,525 

14,738  102,613  94,792 

88,453  755,266  761,911 


sumed  in  July,  but  they  remain  small.  Sales  of  whole  birds 
to  the  Middle  East  are  under  the  Export  Enhancement  Pro- 
gram (EEP).  Small  sales  under  EEP  are  also  being  made  to 
Singapore.  Sales  under  EEP  this  year  are  estimated  to  be 
about  the  same  as  last  year,  and  will  account  for  4-5  percent 
of  total  broiler  exports. 

Continued  Export  Growth  Expected  in  1992 

Broiler  exports  in  1992  are  expected  to  increase  shghtly-2 
to  3  percent  from  this  year.  Continued  competitive  U.S. 
prices  for  dark  meat  parts  during  1992  will  likely  again  be 
the  major  driving  factor.  However,  the  uncertainty  regarding 
sales  to  the  large  USSR  market  clouds  the  outlook.  Contin- 
ued large  sales  to  the  USSR  in  1992  would  likely  result  in 
substantial  growth  in  exports,  but  conversely,  a  sharp  drop  to 
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Table  13--U.S.  mature  chicken  exports  to  major  importers 

January-August 
1990  1991 


Country  or  area 


August 


Canada 

522 

Mexico 

Netherlands  Antilles 

138 

Japan 

1  UJ 

St.  Lucia 

0 

Jamaica 

571 

Marshall  Islands 

54 

Guyana 

0 

Antigua 

0 

Dominica 

50 

Aruba 

0 

Bahamas 

98 

St.  Christ -Nevis 

0 

Hong  Kong 

25 

Singapore 

0 

Other 

352 

Grand  total 

2,308 

•Thousand  pounds  

5,915  5,631 

813  2,410 

3,134  2,058 

591  1,106 

1,757  904 

37  784 

186  688 

0  573 

1,319  482 

269  331 

286  279 

437  247 

536  241 

460  205 

342  23 

2,366  1,119 

18,448  17,081 


Figure  7 

U.S.  Broiler  Exports 
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the  USSR  could  result  in  a  decline  in  overall  exports  next 
year. 

The  Pacific  region  is  expected  to  remain  a  large  growth  mar- 
ket in  1992,  taking  nearly  50  percent  of  total  U.S.  broiler  ex- 
ports. These  Pacific  countries  generally  are  realizing  good 
economic  growth  and  poultry  meat  consumption  is  steadily 
increasing.  This  includes  China,  which  has  become  a  moder- 
ate importer  of  U.S.  broiler  meat  in  recent  years,  and  whose 
consumption  is  rapidly  expanding  from  a  low  base. 

Mexico  is  also  expected  to  continue  to  increase  its  imports. 
The  Middle  East  market  should  grow  again  in  1992,  but  by 
how  much  will  again  largely  depend  on  EEP  sales.  Rapid 
growth  is  expected  to  continue  in  the  smaller  markets.  These 


smaller  markets  combined  could  account  for  about  8  percent 
of  total  exports  in  1992,  compared  with  2  percent  in  1989. 

Eggs 

Production  Up  Slightly,  Prices  Lower 

Total  egg  production  in  1991  will  likely  rise  over  1  percent 
to  5.7  billion  dozen,  with  the  increase  about  equally  divided 
between  table  eggs  and  hatching  eggs.  Table  egg  output  will 
increase  nearly  1  percent,  to  4.9  billion  dozen.  Table  egg 
production  during  the  third  quarter  increased  over  1  percent 
from  a  year  earlier  as  the  flock  size  expanded. 

The  total  flock  continues  to  grow,  and  at  the  beginning  of  Oc- 
tober, with  274.4  million  hens,  was  2  percent  larger  than 
both  a  year  ago  and  on  September  1.   The  table-egg  flock 
on  October  1, 231.7  million  hens,  was  nearly  2  percent  larger 
than  a  year  ago,  and  about  1  percent  larger  than  on  Septem- 
ber 1.  However,  the  rate  of  lay  in  the  table-egg  flock  de- 
clined nearly  1  percent  from  September  to  October.  Fourth- 
quarter  table  egg  production  will  be  nearly  1  percent  above  a 
year  ago. 


Figure  8 

Table-Egg  Flock  Size 

Million  layers 
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Table  14--Layers  on  farms  and  eggs  produced  1/ 


Quar- 

Number 

Eggs 

Eggs 

ters 

of  layers 

per  layer 

produced 

1990  1991 

1990  1991 

1990  1991 

-  Million  - 

-  Number  - 

Mi  1 1  ion  dozen 

I 

271  273 

61.3  62.2 

1387.0  1415.4 

II 

273  271 

63.0  63.6 

1436.0  1439.3 

III 

267  271 

63.5  63.5 

1412.3  1434.8 

IV 

267 

63.7 

1417.3 

Annua  I 

270 

251.6 

5652.7 

1/  Marketing  year  beginning  December  1. 
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Table  15--Force  moltings  and  light-type  hen  slaughter,  1989-1991 

Force  molted  layers  1/ 


Month 

Being  molted 

2/ 

Molt  completed 

2/ 

Light-type  hens  slaughtered 
under  Federal  inspection 

1989 

1990 

1991 

1989 

1990 

1991 

1989 

1990 

1991 

-Percent 

-Thousands 

1  am  m  rw 
J  df  lUd  i  y 

4.1 

3 

.0 

3. 

.0 

23 

.9 

21 

.5 

20, 

,0 

12,219 

12,258 

10,974 

P ^Kpi  is  p\/ 
rcUl  Udl  y 

4.9 

5 

.5 

4. 

,2 

21 

.5 

20 

.9 

18, 

,5 

11,819 

9,896 

9,956 

rial  un 

4.3 

4 

.1 

3. 

.5 

21 

.7 

21 

.7 

18, 

.5 

13  645 

10  874 

10  169 

A  r>p  i  1 

Mpr  l  i 

3.9 

1 

.9 

3, 

.1 

21 

.5 

22 

.0 

19, 

.3 

10^528 

13^621 

12^275 

May 

5.3 

4 

.8 

6. 

,5 

21 

.4 

19 

.9 

18, 

,4 

11,868 

13,158 

12,144 

June 

5.6 

4 

.3 

5, 

.4 

21 

.7 

20 

.0 

19, 

,3 

10,316 

11,620 

9,206 

July 

4.9 

3 

.8 

4. 

,2 

21 

.7 

20 

.7 

19, 

,7 

10,194 

10,786 

9,929 

August 

4.0 

4 

.0 

3. 

.7 

22 

.7 

20 

.6 

20, 

,5 

10,871 

11,487 

10,181 

September 

2.5 

3 

.4 

4, 

.0 

23 

.0 

20 

.9 

20, 

,5 

10,777 

9,101 

9,399 

October 

4.3 

3 

.7 

4. 

,1 

22 

.9 

21 

.0 

21. 

,0 

10,249 

10,548 

November 

4.6 

3 

.4 

23 

.5 

20 

.7 

9,158 

9,668 

December 

2.7 

2 

.7 

23 

.9 

20 

.9 

11,294 

9,294 

1/  Revisions  include  data  from  late  reports  or  other  corrections  developed  by  the  Food  Safety  and  Inspection  Service. 
2/  Prior  to  1990,  the  percent  of  hens  and  pullets  of  laying  age  were  from  15  selected  states.    Beginning  with  1990, 
the  percent  of  hens  and  pullets  of  laying  age  are  from  20  selected  states. 


Table  16--Egg  prices  and  price  spreads 


Item 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May 

June 

July 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

Avg. 

Cents/doz. 

Farm  price  1/: 

1989 

55.8 

53.8 

73.3 

58.0 

54.1 

55.5 

56.7 

64.5 

64.2 

64.2 

73.1 

77.6 

62.6 

1990 

78.0 

62.3 

71.6 

63.9 

50.9 

53.7 

47.2 

58.1 

60.9 

65.4 

65.9 

70.3 

62.4 

1991 

73.6 

60.1 

74.9 

56.2 

49.7 

49.6 

56.2 

55.5 

54.5 

55.3 

New  York  (cartoned) 

Grade  A,  large  2/: 

1989 

72.0 

71.1 

92.2 

76.6 

73.7 

75.2 

76.5 

84.2 

83.8 

84.8 

93.4 

99.6 

82.0 

1990 

92.4 

79.6 

91.5 

82.4 

67.9 

73.6 

70.9 

80.3 

82.2 

86.5 

86.5 

92.5 

82.2 

1991 

87.5 

78.3 

91.9 

74.9 

67.0 

68.8 

79.6 

76.3 

75.5 

74.5 

4-Region  average. 

Grade  A,  large 
retail  price 

1989 

94.1 

89.0 

103.1 

99.7 

95.6 

93.7 

96.1 

98.3 

103.8 

102.3 

108.0 

113.7 

99.8 

1990 

122.3 

104.1 

111.1 

109.2 

94.0 

93.0 

89.9 

95.4 

94.6 

101.2 

101.8 

100.1 

101.4 

1991 

110.6 

98.7 

106.9 

100.2 

90.8 

88.4 

96.6 

102.4 

98.7 

Price  spreads 

retai I -to- consumer: 

1989 

18.2 

18.6 

10.2 

23.1 

21.2 

17.2 

18.3 

12.1 

16.7 

16.0 

12.3 

12.7 

16.4 

1990 

26.7 

22.1 

16.8 

24.3 

24.0 

17.2 

16.9 

14.5 

12.9 

14.7 

16.2 

7.8 

17.8 

1991 

19.0 

19.3 

13.1 

25.7 

22.9 

18.5 

17.5 

25.3 

24.2 

Consumer  price  index: 

1982-84 

=  100 

1989 

112.0 

106.1 

122.9 

117.6 

112.6 

110.6 

112.8 

115.2 

124.6 

122.9 

129.4 

134.9 

118.5 

1990 

143.9 

124.7 

131.6 

130.3 

115.0 

112.2 

109.1 

119.6 

120.6 

125.5 

128.5 

128.7 

124.1 

1991 

139.8 

125.4 

133.1 

124.8 

112.4 

110.2 

113.9 

121.0 

118.0 

1/  Market  (table)  eggs  including  eggs  sold  retail  by  the  producer.  2/  Price  to  volume  buyers. 


Slightly  larger  egg  supplies  during  the  third  quarter  pushed 
wholesale  egg  prices  about  a  cent  below  a  year  earlier.  Holi- 
day cooking  and  baking  will  provide  a  seasonal  boost  in  egg 
demand  during  the  fourth  quarter,  but  not  enough  to  offset 
production  increases.  Prices  are  expected  to  average  around 
77  cents  per  dozen,  1 1-12  cents  below  a  year  earlier.  The 
wholesale  egg  price  for  1991  will  likely  average  77-79  cents 
a  dozen,  around  4-5  cents  below  a  year  ago. 

Fourth-quarter  retail  prices  for  grade  A,  large  eggs  are  ex- 
pected to  average  in  the  high-90's  per  dozen,  compared  with 
$1.01  last  year.  The  average  retail  price  for  1991  will  be  in 
the  high  90's. 


Small  Production  Increases  Expected  in  1992 

Total  egg  production  for  1992  will  likely  be  about  1  percent 
above  1991,  with  most  of  the  growth  in  broiler  hatching 
eggs.  Table  egg  production  is  expected  to  be  about  the  same 
to  fractionally  above  1991,  with  producers  expected  to  adjust 
production  as  a  result  of  lower  egg  prices.  The  egg-type 
chick  hatch  in  August  was  about  1  percent  above  last  year 
but  up  9  percent  in  September,  supporting  a  production  in- 
crease in  the  first  quarter.  Cumulative  egg-type  pullet  chick 
placements  for  the  hatchery  supply  flock  for  the  first  4 
months  of  1992  are  running  7-8  percent  below  a  year  ago, 
one  indicator  that  production  is  not  likely  to  increase  in  the 
second  half  of  1992. 
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Table  17--Egg-type  chick  hatchery  operations,  1989-1991 
Hatch  Eggs  in  incubators  1/ 


Month 


1989 


1990 


1991 


1989 


1990 


1991 


Jan 
Feb 
Mar 
Apr 
May 
Jun 
Jul 
Aug 
Sep 
Oct 
Nov 
Dec 


26,602 
27,271 
32,597 
36,135 
38,376 
34,708 
29,828 
32,217 
32,862 
33,456 
29,666 
29,188 


•Thousands- 

32,004 
32,107 
36,509 
36,915 
37,895 
34,471 
31,582 
32,949 
31,219 
31,926 
30,049 
31,335 


33,145 
34,757 
37,023 
39,527 
38,877 
35,485 
34,743 
33,339 
33,949 


18 
1 

16 
4 
5 

-2 
16 
17 
4 
7 
-2 
9 


■Percent- 

24 
24 
27 

5 

3 
-4 
-1 
-2 

0 
-5 
-1 

8 


2 
2 

-2 
5 

-1 
8 

16 

11 
5 

15 


1/  First  of  the  month;  percent  change  from  previous 
year. 


Lower  Prices  Coming  in  1992 

Wholesale  prices  for  New  York,  grade  A,  large  eggs  in  1992 
are  expected  to  average  around  75  cents  per  dozen,  down  2-3 
cents  from  this  year.  First-quarter  prices  are  expected  to  be 
10-1 1  cents  below  this  year,  but  about  1-2  cents  higher  for 
the  second  quarter.  Seasonal  egg  price  increases  normally 
experienced  in  advance  of  Easter  are  anticipated  to  be  spread 
over  both  the  first  and  second  quarter,  since  Easter  falls  in 
the  middle  of  April  in  1992.  The  average  retail  egg  price  for 
1992  is  estimated  in  the  low  90' s,  a  few  cents  below  this 
year,  reflecting  the  drop  in  wholesale  prices,  but  to  a  lesser 
extent. 

Net  Returns  To  Continue  Positive,  but  Lower 

Egg  producers  can  expect  positive  net  returns  in  1992  for  the 
fourth  consecutive  year.  However,  returns  will  likely  be 
sharply  lower  than  in  1991,  reflecting  lower  egg  prices  and 


feed  costs  that  are  about  the  same.  First-quarter  1992  net  re- 
turns are  expected  to  average  10-1 1  cents  a  dozen,  down 
from  23  cents  this  year.  Returns  are  expected  to  decline 
sharply  in  the  second  quarter,  as  prices  fall  after  Easter,  but 
strengthen  in  the  third  and  fourth  quarters  as  egg  prices 
strengthen  and  corn  prices  fall. 

Consumption  Decline  Continues 

Per  capita  egg  consumption  in  1992  is  expected  to  continue 
the  long-term  decline  experienced  since  the  end  of  World 
War  II.  While  recent  declines  have  generally  been  associ- 
ated with  health  concerns  and  reduced  breakfast  eating,  the 
current  estimates  reflect  strong  export  demand  and  only  frac- 
tional increases  in  production.  Per  capita  consumption  in 
1992  is  estimated  at  around  231  eggs,  compared  with  232- 
233  in  1991.  The  use  of  eggs  in  forms  other  than  shell  eggs 
will  continue  to  grow.  Egg  product  use  is  expected  to  repre- 
sent around  24-25  percent  of  total  egg  consumption  in  1992, 
compared  with  23-24  percent  in  1991  and  21.5  percent  in 
1990. 

U.S.  Egg  Exports  Expected  To  Hold  Steady  in  1992 

Egg  exports  have  increased  sharply  in  1991,  rising  about  40 
percent  from  1990,  to  about  140  million  dozen.  The  growth 
reflects  lower  U.S.  prices  and  large  EEP  sales  of  table  eggs, 
particularly  to  Hong  Kong  and  the  Middle  East.  EEP  sales 
are  expected  to  represent  about  15  percent  of  total  1991  egg 
exports,  up  from  nearly  10  percent  in  1990,  but  below  the 
high  of  25  percent  in  1987. 


Table  18--Shell  eggs  broken  and  egg  products  produced 
under  Federal  inspection 


Period 


Shell 

eggs 

broken 


Egg  products  produced  1/ 
Liquid  2/    Frozen  Dried 


Figure  9 

Egg  Production  Costs  and  Prices 

Cents  per  dozen 
100 


90 


80 


70 


60 


50 


1 2-city  metro  price 


Production  cost 


1987       1988       1989  1990 


1991 


1992 


1990: 
January 
February 
March 
Apri  I 
May 
June 
July 
August 
September 
October 
November 
December 
Year 

1991: 
January 
February 
March 
Apri  I 
May 
June 
July 
August 
September 


1000 

dozen 

81,158 
75,303 
84,119 
80,647 
95,078 
92,228 
94,525 
96,450 
83,822 
98,636 
89,368 
79,397 
1,050,731 


90,187 
81,133 
81,982 
98,232 
102,307 
99,678 
104,244 
101,044 
96,806 


37,182 
33,657 
39,976 
35,311 
41,162 
37,716 
37,339 
40,629 
37,138 
45,553 
38,658 
34,735 
459,056 


37,358 
35,826 
42,239 
44,853 
49,284 
44,270 
44,155 
45,962 
46,566 


1000  pounds 

30,282 
29,998 
33,951 
30,582 
36,587 
32,672 
36,391 
34,151 
31,546 
41,798 
35,287 
31,665 
404,910 


34,638 
28,747 
27,266 
34,740 
34,324 
34,625 
37,099 
34,473 
31,993 


8,204 
7,834 
8,718 
8,440 
11,073 
10,067 
10,760 
9,925 
7,536 
8,482 
9,262 
10,434 
110,735 


11,689 
11,251 

9,591 
10,712 
11,149 
12,858 

9,956 
11,086 

9,085 


Fourth-quarter  1991  and  all  of  1992  projected. 
Wholesale  basis. 


1/  Includes  ingredients  added.  All  expressed 
egg  equivalent. 

2/  Liquid  egg  products  produced  for  immediate 
consumpt  i  on . 


in  liquid 
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Table  19--U.S.  egg  exports  to  major  importers  1/ 

January-August 
1990  1991 


Country  or  area 


August 


■Thousand  dozen- 


Japan 

L  LOCi 
*f ,  HtU 

1  ">  PX1 
\ C , Oj 1 

Lanaua 

C  .  HtO 

I  J  ,  Oj  I 

Hong  Kong 

3,214 

8,586 

Mexico 

437 

3,364 

Germany 

219 

449 

Venezuela 

489 

51 

Jamaica 

260 

2,585 

United  Kingdom 

314 

763 

Peru 

197 

75 

France 

3 

280 

Brazi I 

291 

1,191 

Haiti 

74 

673 

South  Korea 

44 

545 

U.  Arab  Emirates 

176 

370 

Austria 

7 

93 

Other 

977 

6,025 

Grand  total 

13,548 

53,538 

33,122 
20,896 
20,536 
6,502 
2,429 
2,385 
2,292 
1,474 
1,045 
777 
767 
740 
690 
637 
483 
5,433 

100,208 


1/  Shell  and  shell  equivalent  of  egg  products. 


Exports  in  1992  are  expected  to  be  about  the  same  as  this 
year.  U.S.  prices  are  expected  to  average  slightly  lower, 
with  the  U.S.  competitive  position  in  foreign  markets,  par- 
ticularly Japan  and  Canada,  being  generally  maintained. 
EEP  sales  will  be  important  for  1992  exports,  especially  to 
Hong  Kong  and  the  Middle  East.  Any  substantial  decline  in 
EEP  sales  from  the  1991  level  would  likely  reduce  total  egg 
exports. 

Egg  imports  in  1992  are  expected  to  remain  low,  less  than  5 
million  dozen.  Relatively  low  U.S.  prices  will  encourage 
egg-breaking  firms  to  buy  most  of  their  eggs  from  domestic 
sources. 


Figure  1 0 

U.S.  Egg  Exports 

Million  dozen 
160 


1985      1986      1987      1988      1989      1990  1991 
1991  estimated. 

World  Production  Increasing  Steadily 

World  egg  production  is  estimated  to  increase  about  3  per- 
cent in  1991  and  1992,  the  same  as  in  1990.  China,  the  So- 
viet Union,  the  United  States,  the  European  Community,  and 
Japan  remain  the  five  largest  egg  producing  areas.  China,  by 
far  the  world's  largest  egg  producer,  is  likely  to  increase  its 
production  by  8  percent  in  both  1991  and  1992.  Production 
in  the  Soviet  Union,  the  second  largest  producer,  will  likely 
decline,  while  Japanese  production  will  likely  remain  un- 
changed. 


Livestock  and  Red  Meats 


Hogs 

Expansion  Continues  Unabated 

September's  Hogs  and  Pigs  report,  the  third  consecutive 
quarterly  report  showing  herd  expansion,  indicates  that  this 
summer's  crop  scare  and  August's  price  dips  have  not  de- 
railed the  current  expansion  phase  of  the  hog  cycle.  Pro- 
ducer returns  were  above  cash  costs  before  the  producers 
were  surveyed  for  the  report.  However,  producer  returns  are 
now  squeezed  -  due  mainly  to  sharply  lower  hog  prices. 

On  September  1,  total  hogs  and  market  hog  inventories  in 
the  United  States  were  6  percent  higher  than  a  year  earlier. 
The  breeding  herd  inventory  has  shown  steady  year-over- 
year  increases  in  1991—7  percent  in  September,  6  percent  in 
June,  and  3  percent  in  March.  More  importantly,  June- Au- 
gust farrowings  were  higher  than  intentions  and  September- 
November  intentions  were  higher-strong  signs  that  crop  con- 
ditions did  not  deter  producers  from  expanding  herds  in  the 


near  term.  The  next  Hogs  and  Pigs  report  will  be  issued  on 
January  3, 1992. 

Early  indications  that  the  expansion  would  center  initially  in 
the  western  Com  Belt  and  spread  out  by  this  fall  are  holding. 
Growth  in  inventory  and  larger  pig  crops  were  initially  cen- 
tered in  Illinois,  Iowa,  and  Nebraska.  More  recent  increases 
were  in  Ohio,  Minnesota,  and  other  States  reported  in  the  16- 
State  total.  North  Carolina  showed  strong  increases  in  all 
categories  in  these  reports;  Kansas  was  the  exception  on  the 
weak  side. 

Producer  Returns  Pressured  by  Sharp,  Deep  Price  Drops 

Net  returns  over  cash  costs  are  still  positive,  but  are  under 
pressure  from  sharp  and  deeper-than-expected  price  drops. 
While  total  cash  expenses  and  capital  replacement  costs  are 
expected  to  remain  almost  unchanged  at  about  $36  (given 
current  crop  prices)  and  $6  per  cwt  respectively,  lower  hog 
prices  will  be  the  main  force  severely  squeezing  producer  re- 
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Table  20--Hogs  on  farms,  farrowings,  and  pig  crops, 
United  States 


Table  21 --Hogs  on  farms,  farrowings,  and  pig  crops, 
10  States 


Inventory 


1989 


1990 


1991 


March  1  inventory 

Breeding 

Market 
Under  60  lb 
60-119  lb 
120-179  lb 
180  +  lb 

June  1  inventory 
Breeding 
Market 
Under  60  lb 
60-119  lb 
120-179  lb 
180  +  lb 

Sept.  1  inventory 
Breeding 
Market 
Under  60  lb 
60-119  lb 
120-179  lb 
180  +  lb 

Dec.  1  inventory 

Breeding 

Market 
under  60  lb 
60-119  lb 
120-179  lb 
180  +  lb 

Sows  farrowing 
Dec.  1/-Feb. 
March-May 

Dec.  1/-May 
June-August 
Sept. -Nov. 

June-Nov. 

Pig  crop 
Dec.  1/-Feb. 
March-May 

Dec.  1/-May 
June-August 
Sept. -Nov. 

June-Nov. 


Pigs  per  litter 
Dec.  1/-Feb. 
March-May 

Dec.  1/-May 
June-Aug. 
Sept. -Nov. 

June-Nov. 


52,965 
7,081 
45,884 
17,624 
10,995 
9,493 
7,772 

55,880 
7,315 
48,565 
20,687 
12,090 
8,785 
7,003 

57,315 
6,832 
50,483 
19,150 
12,502 
10,559 
8,272 

53,821 
6,862 
46,959 
17,195 
12,183 
9,673 
7,908 


2,723 
3,318 
6,041 
2,977 
2,798 
5,775 


21,168 
26,070 
47,238 
23,192 
21,644 
44,836 


1,000  head 


51,150 
6,806 
44,344 
16,895 
10,602 
9,209 
7,638 

53,850 
7,075 
46,775 
19,806 
11,718 
8,535 
6,716 

55,940 
6,815 
49,125 
18,936 
12,218 
10,132 
7,839 

54,462 
6,867 
47,595 
17,861 
12,204 
9,639 
7,891 


2,600 
3,142 
5,742 
2,879 
2,834 
5,713 


20,349 
24,958 
45,307 
22,737 
22,167 
44,904 


52,760 
6,992 
45,768 
17,663 
11,036 
9,315 
7,754 

56,340 
7,480 
48,860 
20,720 
12,375 
8,821 
6,944 

59,300 
7,270 
52,030 
20,105 
13,010 
10,640 
8,275 


1990  1991 
1989  1990 


Percent 
change 


2,705 
3,291 
5,996 
3,107 
3,073  2/ 
6,180  2/ 


21,283 
26,233 
47,516 
24,496 


Number 

7.77 

7.83 

7.87  1 

1 

7.86 

7.94 

7.97  1 

0 

7.82 

7.89 

7.92  1 

0 

7.79 

7.90 

7.88 

0 

7.74 

7.82 

7.76 

7.86 

Inventory 


1989 


1990 


1991 


March  1  inventory  41,655 

Breeding  5,445 

Market  36,210 

Under  60  lb  13,865 

60-119  lb  8,678 

120-179  lb  7,545 

180  +  lb  6,122 

June  1  inventory  44,020 

Breeding  5,550 

Market  38,470 

Under  60  lb  16,315 

60-119  lb  9,600 

120-179  lb  6,995 

180  +  lb  5,560 

Sept.  1  inventory  45,050 

Breeding  5,320 

Market  39,730 

Under  60  lb  15,045 

60-119  lb  9,845 

120-179  lb  8,430 

180  +  lb  6,410 

Dec.  1  inventory  42,200 

Breeding  5,275 

Market  36,925 

under  60  lb  13,450 

60-119  lb  9,602 

120-179  lb  7,609 

180  +  lb  6,264 

Sows  farrowing 

Dec.  1/-Feb.  2,114 

March-May  2,585 

Dec.  1/-May  4,699 

June-August  2,309 

Sept. -Nov.  2,195 

June-Nov.  4,504 

Pig  crop 

Dec.  1/-Feb.  16,481 

March-May  20,348 

Dec.  1/-May  36,829 

June-August  18,049 

Sept. -Nov.  16,929 

June-Nov.  34,978 


Pigs  per  litter 

Dec.  1/-Feb.  7.80 

March-May  7.87 

Dec.  1/-May  7.84 

June-Aug.  7.82 

Sept. -Nov.  7.71 

June-Nov.  7.77 


1,000  head 


40,190 
5,245 
34,945 
13,289 
8,335 
7,338 
5,983 

42,630 
5,405 
37,225 
15,680 
9,325 
6,845 
5,375 

44,120 
5,300 
38,820 
14,880 
9,580 
8,190 
6,170 

42,900 
5,257 
37,643 
14,105 
9,693 
7,600 
6,245 


2,028 
2,458 
4,486 
2,236 
2,238 
4,474 


15,870 
19,576 
35,446 
17,684 
17,459 
35,143 

Number 

7.83 
7.96 
7.90 
7.91 
7.80 
7.85 


41,990 
5,450 
36,540 
14,040 
8,770 
7,555 
6,175 

44,470 
5,700 
38,770 
16,360 
9,815 
7,070 
5,525 

46,950 
5,685 
41,265 
15,885 
10,280 
8,575 
6,525 


1990  1991 
1989  1990 


16,770 
20,555 
37,325 
19,260 


7.88 
7.98 
7.93 
7.89 


Percent 
change 


■4 
■4 
■3 
■4 
■4 
■3 
■2 

•3 
■3 
•3 
•4 
•3 
-2 
-3 

-2 
0 
-2 
■1 
■3 
-3 
-4 

2 
0 
2 
5 
1 
0 
0 


2,129 
2,577 
4,706 
2,441 
2,433  2/ 
4,874  2/  -1 


4 
4 
5 
6 
5 
3 
3 

4 
5 
4 
4 
5 
3 
3 

6 
7 
6 
7 
7 
5 
6 


1/  December  preceding  year.    2/  Intentions 


1/  December  preceding  year.    2/  Intentions 


turns  in  the  coming  months.  Given  the  tight  corn  carryover, 
any  market  shock  affecting  corn  prices  will  squeeze  producer 
returns  further. 

Third-Quarter  and  October  Recap 

After  picking  up  some  steam  in  July,  barrow  and  gilt  prices 
dropped  each  week  in  August  This  dip  was  a  few  weeks  ear- 
lier and  sharper  than  the  normal  seasonal  price  pattern  (fig- 
ure 11).  Prices  averaged  $50.78  per  cwt  for  the  month- 
down  $4.45  from  July.  Price  decreases  were  almost  entirely 
driven  by  supply-side  factors,  namely  seasonal  slaughter  in- 


creases, higher  average  hog  weights,  and  general  anticipation 
of  abundant  future  supplies. 

September's  hog  prices  held  up  firmly-moving  slightly  up 
each  week  after  hitting  a  low  of  $45.33  per  cwt  in  the  first 
week.  Still,  September's  average  hog  price  of  $46.53  was 
$4.25  below  August's.  Speculation  is  that  September's  price 
moderation  was  due  to  near-perfect  weather  for  fieldwork, 
which  slowed  hog  marketings.  Third-quarter  hog  prices  aver- 
aged $50.85. 
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Figure  1 1 

Six  Market  Barrow  and  Gilt  Prices 

$/cwt 

60  1  
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1/3     2/14    3/28     5/9     6/20     8/1     9/12    10/24  12/5 


Table  22--Sow  slaughter  balance  sheet.  United  States 
Item  1989  1990  1991 


1,000  head 


December  1  breeding  1/ 

7,054 

6,862 

6,867 

December- February 

Comm.  sow  slaughter 

956 

934 

873 

Gilts  added 

983 

878 

998 

March  1  breeding 

7,081 

6,806 

6,992 

March-May 

Comm.  sow  slaughter 

975 

887 

845 

Gi Its  added 

1,209 

1,156 

1,333 

June  1  breeding 

7,315 

7,075 

7,480 

June-August 

Comm.  sow  slaughter 

1,192 

1,054 

997 

Gi  Its  added 

709 

794 

787 

September  1  breeding 

6,832 

6,815 

7,270 

September - November 

Comm.  sow  slaughter 

1,105 

970 

Gilts  added 

1,135 

1,022 

1/  December  previous  year. 


Slaughter  for  the  third  quarter  was  4.8  percent  higher  than  a 
year  ago.  Weekly  slaughter  rates  usually  dip  in  June  and 
July  and  pick  up  in  August  through  November.  This  year's 
weekly  rates  behaved  normally,  but  at  higher  average  levels- 
year-over-year  increases  were  running  about  4.5, 4.2  and  1.5 
percent  for  July,  August,  and  September,  respectively.  Sep- 
tember's lower-than -expected  weekly  rates  could  have  led  to 
the  price  strengthening  that  occurred  in  that  month  and  the 
subsequent  slaughter  increases  and  resultant  sharp  price  de- 
clines in  October. 

Weekly  slaughter  rates  in  October  usually  show  about  a  3- 
percent  seasonal  increase:  this  year,  the  rate  almost  doubled. 


Some  of  the  increase  reflects  higher  marketings  due  to  the  ex- 
pansion cycle  and  part  of  the  increase  supports  the  argument 
that  hogs  were  held  back  from  slaughter  in  September. 
These  higher  weekly  rates  caused  a  14-percent  year-to-year 
slaughter  increase  and  caused  hog  prices  to  decline  each 
week.  Prices  dropped  $1  per  day  towards  the  end  of  the 
month-hitting  $37.17  per  cwt~to  average  $43.16  per  cwt  for 
the  month. 

Slaughter  Picking  Up  Steam  into  1992 

Hog  slaughter  and  pork  production  during  fourth-quarter 
1991  are  expected  to  be  7  percent  above  last  year,  pushing 
1991  pork  production  4  percent  above  1990.  Three  consecu- 
tive quarters  of  growth  in  the  breeding  herd  provide  the  basis 
for  sustained  increased  production  in  1992.  Herd  buildups 
should  subside  by  late  summer  or  early  fall  as  producers  re- 
act to  lower  returns.  Quarterly  pork  production,  however, 
should  still  see  year-over-year  increases  until  mid- 1993.  As 
a  result  of  herd  expansion,  first-half  1992  production  should 
be  8  percent  higher  than  a  year  ago.  Second-half  production 
should  be  7  percent  higher  than  a  year  earlier  partly  as  a  re- 
sult of  the  start  of  herd  liquidation.  These  production  in- 
creases would  place  1992  slaughter  under  the  record  levels 
of  1971  and  1980,  but-because  of  higher  average  dressed 
weights-push  pork  production  to  a  new  peak. 

Quarterly  year-over-year  production  increases  should  con- 
tinue through  second-quarter  1993  and  mark  the  end  of  the 
expansion  phase  of  the  current  cycle.  This  assumes  a  shorter- 
than-average  cycle  as  compared  with  post- 1965  cycles.  The 
lingering  weak  economy  and  ample  supplies  of  competitive 
meats  throughout  the  period  will  likely  contribute  to  making 
it  a  short  cycle.  If  this  scenario  holds  up,  breeding  herds  by 
fourth-quarter  1992  or  first-quarter  1993  will  register  the 
first  year-to-year  decreases  since  third-quarter  1989. 

Hog  Prices  To  Remain  in  Low  $40's 

Increased  pork  production  and  abundant  substitute  meat  sup- 
plies are  expected  to  depress  hog  prices.  Hog  prices  are  ex- 
pected to  range  in  the  low  $40 's  for  much  of  1992,  perhaps 
going  $1  higher  in  the  second  quarter  and  coming  down  to 
$40  or  lower  next  fall. 

Retail  Prices  To  More  Fully  Reflect  Increased  Supplies 

Retail  pork  prices  averaged  $2.15  for  the  third  quarter,  up  2 
cents  from  second-quarter  1991.  The  change  was  due 
mainly  to  retail  price  strength  in  July,  because  since  July 
monthly  prices  have  dipped.  This  downward  trend  is  ex- 
pected to  persist  for  the  remainder  of  the  year  and  for  most 
of  1992.  Fourth-quarter  1991  prices  are  expected  to  average 
about  $2.05,  down  a  full  18  cents  from  a  year  ago. 

With  production  projected  8  percent  above  last  year  for  the 
first  naif  of  1992,  retail  prices  are  likely  to  decline  to  under 
$2  per  pound  for  much  of  the  first  half.  Continued  produc- 
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Table  23- -Summer  pig  crop  and  hog  slaughter 


Table  24--Fall  pig  crop  and  hog  slaughter 


Year 


1970 
1971 
1972 
1973 
1974 
1975 
1976 
1977 
1978 
1979 
1980 
1981 
1982 
1983 
1984 
1985 
1986 
1987 
1988 
1989 
1990 
1991 


Pig  crop 
June- Aug. 


Commercial 
slaughter. 
Jan-Mar.  1/ 


-  -  1,000  head 


25,142 
23,260 
21,838 
21,209 
20,273 
18,022 
21,656 
22,239 
22,937 
26,915 
24,417 
23,548 
21,383 
23,361 
22,346 
22,010 
21,280 
22,904 
23,414 
23,192 
22,737 
24,496 


24,257 
22,260 
20,225 
20,149 
18,760 
17,432 
19,770 
19,405 
20,040 
24,236 
23,678 
21,714 
20,211 
21,806 
20,872 
20,379 
19,940 
21,360 
21,876 
21,884 
21,507 


Slaughter  as 
percentage  of 
pig  crop 


Percent 

96.5 
95.7 
92.6 
95.0 
92.5 
96.7 
91.3 
87.3 
87.4 
90.0 
97.0 
92.2 
94.5 
93.3 
93.4 
92.6 
93.7 
93.3 
93.4 
94.4 
94.6 


Year 


1970 
1971 
1972 
1973 
1974 
1975 
1976 
1977 
1978 
1979 
1980 
1981 
1982 
1983 
1984 
1985 
1986 
1987 
1988 
1989 
1990 


Pig  crop 
Sept. -Nov. 


Commercial 
slaughter, 
Apr. -June  1/ 


1,000  head 


24,446 
22,746 
21,213 
20,789 
18,679 
17,634 
20,562 
20,963 
23,094 
25,326 
25,015 
22,700 
22,231 
22,424 
21,837 
21,480 
20,846 
22,023 
22,586 
21,644 
22,167 


23,610 
21,389 
19,478 
21,014 
17,808 
16,822 
18,743 
19,042 
21,740 
25,040 
22,594 
20,712 
21,667 
21,123 
21,344 
20,316 
18,912 
20,877 
21,944 
20,263 
20,921 


Slaughter  as 
percentage  of 
pig  crop 


Percent 


96. 
94. 


91.8 


101, 
95 
95, 
91 


90.8 


94. 
98. 
90. 
91 
97. 
94.2 
97.7 
94.6 
90.7 
94.8 
97.2 
93.6 
94.4 


1/  January-March  of  the  following  year. 


1/  April-June  of  the  following  year. 


Table  25--Winter  pig  crop  and  hog  slaughter 


Table  26--Spring  pig  crop  and  hog  slaughter 


Year  : 

Pig 
Dec. 

crop     :  Commercial 
-Feb.    :  slaughter, 
:  July-Sept. 

:    Slaughter  as 
:    percentage  of 
:    pig  crop 

Year 

Pig  crop     :  Commercial 
Mar. -May     :  slaughter, 
:    Oct. -Dec. 

:  Slaughter  as 
:  percentage  of 
:    pig  crop 

-  -  1,000  head  -  -  - 

Percent 

  1,000  head   

Percent 

1970 
1971 
1972 
1973 
1974 
1975 
1976 
1977 
1978 
1979 
1980 
1981 
1982 
1983 
1984 
1985 
1986 
1987 
1988 
1989 
1990 
1991 


19,771 
20,959 
19,252 
19,050 
18,509 
15,287 
17,572 
18,532 
18,807 
21,887 
23,685 
21,045 
18,759 
20,877 
18,757 
19,101 
18,567 
19,484 
21,061 
21,168 
20,349 
21,283 


20,619 
22,308 
19,442 
16,875 
19,705 
15,307 
17,983 
18,294 
18,553 
22,083 
22,158 
21,278 
18,940 
21,374 
19,496 
20,556 
18,574 
19,396 
21,377 
21,567 
20,345 
21,371 


104.3 
106.4 
101.0 

88.6 
106.5 
100.1 
102.3 

98.7 

98.6 
100.9 

93.6 
101.1 
101.0 
102.4 
103.9 
107.6 
100.0 

99.5 
101.5 
101.9 
100.0 
100.4 


1970 
1971 
1972 
1973 
1974 
1975 
1976 
1977 
1978 
1979 
1980 
1981 
1982 
1983 
1984 
1985 
1986 
1987 
1988 
1989 
1990 
1991 


32,355 
30,959 
28,271 
27,075 
26,283 
20,243 
24,605 
24,428 
23,674 
28,664 
28,603 
26,560 
22,816 
26,532 
23,646 
23,445 
21,878 
24,012 
25,822 
26,070 
24,958 
26,233 


25,272 
24,264 
21,617 
20,218 
20,894 
16,813 
21,549 
20,497 
20,317 
25,236 
24,640 
24,026 
20,824 
24,334 
22,743 
21,721 
20,330 
22,834 
24,180 
23,304 
22,645 


78.1 

78.4 

76.5 

74.7 

79.5 

83.1 

87.6 

83.9 

85.8 

88.0 

86.1 

90.5 

91.3 

91.7 

96.2 

92.6 

92.9 

95.1 

93.6 

89.4 

90.7 


tion  increases  by  mid- 1992  should  further  weaken  second- 
half  retail  prices  by  at  least  5-10  cents  per  pound. 

Hams  and  Bellies  Highlight  Frozen  Product  Movements 

Frozen  pork  inventories  are  holding  at  about  average  levels 
except  for  larger-than-average  inventories  of  frozen  hams 
and  products  in  the  general  category  of  "other  frozen  pork 
stocks."  This  summer's  stock  movements  followed  the  typi- 
cal seasonal  pattern  of  heavy  drawdowns  of  bellies  and  spare- 


ribs,  with  net  add-ins  of  hams.  However,  September's  net-in 
of  over  10  million  pounds  of  hams  was  a  10-year  record  high 
and  placed  stocks  about  25  percent  over  historical  levels. 

In  October,  belly  stocks  were  cut  in  half,  closely  following 
normal  seasonal  patterns.  This  pattern  usually  involves 
heavy  fall  and  early  spring  net  add-ins  and  heavy  summer 
drawdowns.  Fall  net-add  ins  make  up  about  60  percent  of 
the  net  add-in  volumes  for  the  year.  The  current  spread  be- 
tween cash  wholesale  fresh  prices  and  prices  of  the  nearby 
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Table  27- -Commercial  hog  slaughter  and  production  1/ 

Barrows  Dressed    Comm' I 

Quarter     &  gilts     Sows     Boars     Total    weight  prod. 


■  Thousand 

head 

lb 

Mil  lb 

1987: 
I 

II 
III 

IV 

Year 

19,007 
17,877 
18,199 
21,776 
76,859 

763 
846 

1,010 
888 

3,507 

170 
189 
187 
170 
716 

19,940 
18,912 
19,396 
22,834 
81 ,082 

178 
176 
174 
178 
177 

3,540 
3,327 
3,383 
4,061 
14,311 

1988: 
I 

II 
III 
IV 

Year 

20,282 
19,736 
19,967 
22,932 
82,917 

889 
941 
1,182 
1,053 
4,065 

189 
200 
228 
195 
812 

21,360 
20,877 
21,377 
24,180 
87,794 

177 
179 
177 
179 
178 

3,790 
3,727 
3,775 
4,331 
15,623 

1989: 
I 

II 
III 

IV 

Year 

20,739 
20,687 
20,180 
22,047 
83,653 

942 
1,038 
1,178 
1,069 
4,227 

195 
219 
209 
188 
811 

21,876 
21,944 
21,567 
23,304 
88,691 

178 
179 
176 
178 
178 

3,885 
3,929 
3,790 
4,155 
1 5 , 759 

1990: 
I 
II 

f  T  1 

1 1 1 
IV 

Year 

20,789 
19,108 
19, 102 
21,507 
80,506 

887 
934 
1 , 030 

953 
3,804 

208 
221 
213 
185 
827 

21,884 
20,263 
20,345 
22,645 
85,137 

178 
180 
179 
181 
180 

3,905 
3,647 
3,641 
4,107 
15,300 

1991: 
I 

II 
III 

20,464 
19,844 
20,171 

845 
878 
1,006 

198 
199 
194 

21,507 
20,921 
21,371 

181 
181 
179 

3,901 
3,792 
3,821 

1/  Classes  estimated. 


frozen  pork  belly  contract  indicates  that  a  substantial  storage 
premium  exists.  For  example,  early  November  wholesale 
fresh  belly  prices  of  $30-$32  per  cwt  contrast  with  $41.60 
per  cwt  for  the  February  contract,  an  amount  that  should  pro- 
vide processors  and  wholesalers  adequate  incentive  to  store 
during  the  next  3  months,  pushing  stocks  up  as  would  be  ex- 
pected given  historical  patterns.  This  coming  year's  in- 
creased production,  however,  could  dampen  stock  buildup 
until  the  contraction  phase  begins-perhaps  as  late  as  the  fall 
quarter  of  1992.  This  dampened  demand  for  stocks  would 
put  additional  pressure  on  prices  in  the  coming  months. 

Widened  Fall  Marketing  Spreads  and  Smaller  1992 
Spreads  Likely 

As  expected,  farm -to-retail  spreads  for  August  and  Septem- 
ber widened.  Each  showed  about  a  4-cent  increase  from  the 
previous  month,  despite  declining  retail  and  farm  prices. 
Two-thirds  of  the  increase  accrued  in  the  farm -to- wholesale 
spread,  probably  by  packers  making  up  for  tight  packer 
spreads  reported  earlier  this  summer.  Because  of  July's 
price  strength,  however,  third-quarter  retail  prices  rose  about 
1  percent  from  the  second  quarter,  while  farm  prices  regis- 
tered a  5-percent  drop. 

The  August  to  September  spreads  are  even  more  revealing- 
while  retail  prices  declined  1  percent,  farm  prices  declined  8 
percent  Mid-October  to  early  November  drops  in  wholesale 
prices  appear  to  more  fully  reflect  the  farm  price  declines. 


For  example,  wholesale  loin  prices  dropped  more  than  12 
percent  from  mid-October  to  early  November.  This  recent 
drop  is  indicative  of  wholesale  prices,  in  general,  which  have 
dropped  almost  10  percent  in  recent  weeks.  In  addition,  in- 
creased advertising  of  pork  at  attractive  prices  may  be  dis- 
placing beef  and  poultry  features  in  many  markets.  These 
specially  priced  sales  should  lower  pork's  retail  price  in  the 
coming  months. 

Spreads  in  1992  are  expected  to  be  6-9  percent  lower  than 
1991  spreads,  due  mainly  to  steady  retail  price  declines 
throughout  the  year.  Spreads  could  even  deviate  from  the 
usual  summer  reduction,  due  to  increased  production  and 
likely  hog  price  declines~not  increases-for  third-quarter 
1992. 

U.S.  Pork  Trade 

U.S.  Pork  Imports  Will  Likely  Increase  in  1992 

U.S.  pork  imports  during  January  to  August  1991  equaled 
535  million  pounds,  12  percent  below  last  year.  For  the  8- 
month  period,  imports  from  Canada  were  7  percent  below 
1990,  imports  from  Denmark  were  about  10  percent  below, 
and  imports  from  Poland  continued  at  low  levels.  Imports 
from  other  major  European  markets  continued  to  exceed  last 
year. 

Given  the  third-quarter  declines  in  U.S.  prices,  it  is  likely 
that  imports  for  the  remainder  of  the  year  will  continue  at 
these  low  levels.  Although  increased  supplies  of  pork  in 
Canada  and  an  almost  doubling  of  the  U.S.  countervailing 
duty  on  Canadian  swine  could  result  in  increased  import  of 
Canadian  pork,  increased  Danish  production  is  being  mar- 
keted in  the  EC  (primarily  Germany  and  the  UK)  and  im- 
ports from  Denmark  remain  below  historic  levels.  Imports 
from  other  markets,  notably  Hungary  and  the  Netherlands, 
have  increased  but  will  be  insufficient  to  offset  the  decline  in 

Table  28--U.S.  pork  trade,  carcass  weight  1/ 

January-August 

Country  Annual   ■ 


or  area 

1990 

1990 

1991 

Percent 
change 

M  i 1 1 i  on  pounds 

Percent 

Imports: 

Canada 

437.1 

294.5 

274.1 

-6.9 

Denmark 

273.2 

187.1 

168.8 

-9.8 

Hungary 

33.1 

22.1 

28.9 

30.5 

Poland 

66.6 

49.2 

17.1 

-65.3 

Other 

87.8 

58.0 

46.3 

-20.2 

Total 

897.9 

610.9 

535.1 

-12.4 

Exports: 

Japan 

125.5 

86.0 

79.0 

-8.1 

Mexico 

38.3 

21.6 

46.2 

113.9 

Canada 

22.8 

13.9 

15.8 

13.5 

Caribbean 

15.0 

8.4 

7.9 

-5.8 

Other 

36.9 

28.2 

25.3 

-10.4 

Total 

238.4 

158.1 

174.2 

10.2 

1/  Data  may  not  add  to  exact  totals  due  to  rounding. 
Percent  changes  calculated  from  unrounded  data. 
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imports  from  such  large  sources  as  Denmark  and  Poland.  Im- 
ports for  the  year  will  likely  equal  about  840  million  pounds, 
6  percent  below  1990. 

These  conditions  are  forecast  to  continue  into  early  1992. 
Imports  from  Canada  are  expected  to  increase.  Unless  U.S. 
prices  increase  or  exchange  rates  favor  foreign  sources,  little 
growth  is  expected  in  imports  from  Denmark  or  Poland.  Un- 
der these  circumstances,  imports  in  1992  will  likely  increase 
about  3  percent  from  1991. 

Increased  Duty  and  Lower  U.S.  Prices  Could  Reduce 
Hog  Imports 

Despite  an  increase  in  the  countervailing  duty  on  live  hogs  in 
June,  imports  of  live  swine  surged  in  July  and  August.  Im- 
ports of  live  hogs  during  January-August  were  16  percent 
above  1990.  Feeder  pig  imports  increased  7  percent  above 
1990's  level  while  slaughter  hog  imports  were  about  20  per- 
cent above  the  first  8  months  of  1990. 

Imports  of  Canadian  hogs  could  decline  in  the  remainder  of 
the  year  as  prices  for  U.S.  hogs  fall  and  the  new  duty  on  Ca- 
nadian hogs  takes  effect  On  October  14,  the  U.S.  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce  increased  the  countervailing  duty  deposit 
on  live  swine  from  Can$4.49  per  cwt  to  Can$9.32  per  cwt 
and  will  require  exporters  to  pay  the  difference  between  the 
deposit  paid  on  hogs  shipped  between  the  second  quarter  of 
1989  and  the  first  quarter  of  1990. 

Results  of  Statistics  Canada's  third-quarter  hog  census  indi- 
cates that  a  modest  increase  in  numbers  can  be  expected  in 
1992.  Market  hog  numbers  on  October  1  were  about  1  per- 
cent higher  than  in  1990  in  both  Eastern  and  Western  Can- 
ada. Pigs  under  45  pounds  were  2  percent  higher  in  the  west- 
ern provinces  but  only  1  percent  higher  in  eastern  Canada. 
Ontario  had  1  percent  lighter  weight  pigs  than  in  October 
1990.  For  the  fourth  quarter,  2  percent  more  sows  are  ex- 
pected to  farrow  in  western  Canada  while  farrowings  in  east- 
ern Canada  will  remain  unchanged. 

Table  29- -U.S.  live  hogs  trade  1/ 

January-August 


Country 
or  area 

Annual 
1990 

1990 

1991 

Percent 
change 

 Thousand  head  

Percent 

Imports: 

Canada 

886.3 

630.5 

738.6 

17.1 

(Under  110  lb) 

204.2 

144.6 

154.1 

6.6 

Total 

890.3 

633.1 

739.5 

16.8 

Exports: 

Mexico 

42.0 

29.7 

120.1 

304.1 

Other 

14.7 

7.3 

9.7 

33.0 

Total 

56.7 

37.0 

129.8 

250.5 

1/  Data  may  not  add  to  exact  totals  due  to  rounding. 
Percent  changes  calculated  from  unrounded  data. 


U.S.  Pork  Exports  to  Japan  Lose  to  Taiwan  but  Remain 
Strong  to  Mexico 

U.S.  pork  exports  during  January- August  were  about  10  per- 
cent above  the  first  8  months  of  1990.  Exports  to  Japan  re- 
mained about  8  percent  below  1990  but  were  offset  by  con- 
tinued strong  sales  to  Mexico,  which  increased  113  percent 
and  Canada,  which  posted  a  14-percent  increase  in  imports. 
Taiwan  has  continued  to  squeeze  the  United  States  and  other 
competitors  out  of  the  Pacific  Rim.  According  to  Japanese 
trade  statistics,  the  U.S.  share  of  Japanese  pork  imports  dur- 
ing January- August  has  dropped  from  13  percent  in  1990  to 
under  10  percent 

For  all  of  1991,  U.S.  exports  are  expected  to  equal  about  255 
million  pounds,  6  percent  above  1990.  Japanese  production 
is  expected  to  further  decline  in  1992  and  if  imports  increase, 
the  United  States  could  increase  sales  to  Japan.  If  U.S.  pork 
becomes  more  price  competitive,  it  is  possible  that  exports 
could  increase  to  the  Pacific  Rim  over  the  next  year.  Based 
on  continued  sales  to  Mexico  and  a  slightly  improved  market 
in  the  Pacific  Rim,  U.S.  pork  exports  are  forecast  to  increase 
about  5  percent  in  1992. 

Cattle 

Forage  Supplies  Adequate  in  Most  Areas 

Grazing  prospects  for  much  of  the  year  have  been  favorable, 
but  pasture  and  range  conditions  in  November  declined  more 
than  seasonally  to  72, 1  point  above  last  year,  but  2  points  be- 
low the  1980-89  average.  Forage  conditions  moved  closer  to 
year-earlier  and  10-year  averages  in  October  as  dry  condi- 
tions continued  in  the  Central  Plains  and  West  Coast,  and  in- 
tensified in  the  South  Atlantic  region,  resulting  in  poor  fall 
forage  growth.  Cold  weather,  with  record  lows  in  much  of 
the  Great  Plains,  placed  increased  demand  on  already  limited 
forage  supplies  in  the  Central  Plains.  Pasture  and  range  con- 
ditions in  Kansas  and  Nebraska  remained  very  poor  on  No- 
vember 1,  as  did  conditions  in  Arizona,  California,  Indiana, 
Pennsylvania,  Virginia,  and  West  Virginia.  Georgia,  Ore- 
gon, North  Carolina,  and  South  Carolina  were  also  in  the 
very  poor  range.  However,  unlike  last  year,  no  States  were 
in  the  extreme  or  severe  drought  ranges. 

Rains  accompanying  the  cold  weather  were  likely  too  late  to 
help  forage  conditions  in  Kansas  and  Nebraska,  but  they 
should  begin  to  improve  livestock  water  supplies.  Rains 
should  continue  to  improve  conditions  in  the  southern  winter 
grazing  areas. 

Stocker  programs  on  small  grain  and  com  stalks  face  uncer- 
tain grazing  prospects  this  year.  For  the  third  consecutive 
year,  dry  conditions  in  most  of  the  major  winter  wheat  graz- 
ing areas  resulted  in  disappointing  wheat  pasture  growth. 
Rains  and  snow  in  late  Ctetober-early  November  may  im- 
prove winter  wheat  prospects  for  1992,  but  given  the  early 
surge  of  cold  weather,  they  likely  will  do  little  to  improve 
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winter  grazing  prospects.  Grazing  appears  most  favorable 
throughout  Oklahoma  and  in  north-central  Texas.  Stocker 
programs  based  on  corn  stalk  utilization  started  off  favorably 
this  year  with  an  unusually  early  corn  harvest,  and  followed 
a  good  open  winter  in  1990-91.  However,  a  series  of  early 
winter  storms  and  snow  cover  in  many  of  these  areas  may  in- 
crease the  uncertainty  of  these  programs  this  year  if  supple- 
mental feed  needs  increase. 

Early  season  record  cold,  snow,  and  freezing  rain  forced  in- 
creased supplemental  feeding  in  some  areas  and  an  early 
startup  in  others.  However,  in  most  areas  hay  and  accumu- 
lated forage  stocks,  even  with  expanding  cattle  numbers, 
should  be  adequate  for  increased  supplemental  feeding.  The 
hay  and  forage  index  for  1991  was  reported  in  the  November 
Crop  Production  report  at  108,  the  largest  since  1982.  The 
buildup  in  hay  supplies  this  year  was  due  to  large  hay  stocks 
carried  over  from  the  last  feeding  season  plus  the  larger  hay 
harvest 

Hay  production  this  year  was  estimated  in  November  at  158 
million  tons,  up  nearly  1 1  percent  from  a  year  ago,  due  to  a  3- 
percent  rise  in  harvested  acres  to  63.1  million  and  a  5-per- 
cent yield  increase  to  2.5 1  tons  per  acre.  Production  of  al- 
falfa and  alfalfa  hay  mixture  rose  over  3  percent,  while  pro- 
duction of  all  other  hays  rose  12  percent  Present  grazing 
prospects  and  expanded  hay  supplies  should  provide  ade- 
quate forage  for  the  cattle  and  sheep  sectors  at  lower  prices 
than  last  year  in  most  areas,  even  if  this  winter  requires  more 
supplemental  feeding. 

The  farm  price  of  all  hay  dropped  nearly  20  percent  below  a 
year  earlier  in  October  due  to  larger  hay  stocks  and  mild  con- 
ditions until  late  in  the  month.  Alfalfa  hay  prices  were  down 
22  percent  from  the  tight  supply  situation  of  a  year  ago, 
while  the  price  of  other  hays  was  down  10  percent 

Yearling  Feeder  Cattle  Supply  Outside  Feedlots  Surges 

Yearling  feeder  cattle  supplies  outside  feedlots  on  October  1 
increased  25  percent  over  a  year  earlier,  due  mostly  to 
sharply  reduced  feedlot  placements  through  third-quarter 
1991.  This  summer,  placements  on  feed  were  sharply  cur- 
tailed due  to  substantial  losses  from  fed  cattle  marketed  and 
continuing  high  feeder  cattle  prices.  This  expanded  supply 
of  yearling  cattle  outside  feedlots  is  likely  to  result  in  in- 
creased placement  weights  this  fall  and  winter. 

Total  yearlings  and  calves  outside  feedlots  on  October  1 
were  5  percent  above  a  year  ago.  In  addition  to  reduced 
placements,  continued  large  feeder  cattle  imports  from  Mex- 
ico and  Canada  and  sharply  lower  calf  slaughter  have  ex- 
panded supplies.  Feeder  calf  supplies  rose  2  percent,  consis- 
tent with  the  slightly  larger  calf  crop  expected  this  year. 
However,  uncertain  winter  grazing  conditions  and  early-sea- 
son inclement  weather  may  result  in  more  calves  being 
forced  into  feedlots  as  has  occurred  in  the  last  2  years. 


Table  30--October  1  feeder  cattle  supply 


Item 


1989        1990       1991  1991/90 


1,000  head 


Percent 
change 


Calves  less  than 
500  lb,  July  1 
On  farms  July  1 
Slaughter 

July-Sept. 
On  feed  Oct.  1  1/ 
Total 

Steers  &  heifers 
500  +  lb  2/ 
On  farms  July  1 
Slaughter 

July-Sept. 
On  feed  Oct.  1  1/ 
Total 

Total  Supply 


30,600 

30,600 

30,900 

1.0 

548 
385 
29,667 

430 
583 
29,587 

341 
329 
30,230 

-20.6 
-43.7 
2.2 

21,600 

21,800 

22,700 

4.1 

6,980 
9,346 
5,274 

6,919 
10,001 
4,880 

7,052 
9,537 
6,111 

1.9 
-4.6 
25.2 

34,941 

34,467 

36,341 

5.4 

1/  Estimated  U.S.  steers  and  heifers.  2/  Not 
including  heifers  for  cow  replacement. 


Feedlot  placements  in  1991  are  expected  to  fall  nearly  8  per- 
cent below  a  year  earlier.  Fall  placements,  although  rising 
seasonally,  are  expected  to  average  below  last  year  as  feedlot 
losses  continue.  Increased  numbers  of  heavier  yearling  cattle 
at  lower  prices  are  expected  to  support  larger  placements  in 
late  fall.  Placements  in  1992  are  expected  to  rise  about  5  per- 
cent above  this  year's  low  level.  Continued  weather  ex- 
tremes could  force  placements  above  year-earlier  levels  this 
fall  through  early  winter,  but  feeder  cattle  prices  would  have 
to  drop  even  further,  given  the  pessimistic  profit  outlook 
through  late  winter. 

On  Feed  Inventory  Drops  Below  a  Year  Earlier 

The  October  1  Cattle  on  Feed  report  covering  13-States  indi- 
cated that  third-quarter  placements  were  the  lowest  for  that 


Table  31--Cattle  on  feed,  placements,  and  marketings,  13 
States 

Item  1989  1990  1991  1991/90 

Percent 

  1,000  head    change 

On  feed  July  1  8,680  8,761  9,426  8 

Placements,  Jul-Sep  5,719  6,333  5,364  -15 

Marketings,  Jul-Sep  5,896  5,741  5,968  4 
Other  disappearance, 

Jul-Sep  227  261  282  8 

On  feed  October  1  8,276  9,092  8,540  -6 

Steers  &  steer  calves  5,251  5,909  5,663  -4 

Less  than  500  lb  229  340  204  -40 

500-699  lb  584  873  653  -25 

700-899  lb  1,564  1,732  1,549  -11 

900-1,099  lb  1,919  2,037  1,992  -2 

1,100  lb  and  over  955  927  1,265  36 

Heifers  &  heifer  calves  2,990  3,143  2,836  -10 

Less  than  500  lb  97  159  79  -50 

500-699  lb  471  594  405  -32 

700-899  lb  1,201  1,256  1,096  -13 

900-1,099  lb  1,055  1,004  1,057  5 

1,100  lb  and  over  166  130  199  53 

Cows  35  40  41  2 

Marketings,  Oct-Dec    1/  5,346  5,254  5,155  -2 

1/  Marketings  for  1991  are  intentions. 
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TabIf.??"!?I?~!??-f?"!?.??.!???:  Placements,  marketings,  and  other  disappearance  1, 


Quarters 


On 
feed  2/ 


Percent 


Place- 


Percent 


Fed 


Percent 


Other 


Percent 


1,000 
head 

Percent 

1,000 
head 

Percent 

1,000 
head 

Percent 

1,000 
head 

Percent 

1989: 
I 

II 
III 
IV 

Year 

9,688 
9,918 
8,680 
8,276 

-4.2 
2.3 
-6.7 
-6.5 

6,232 
5,212 
5,719 
7,306 
24,469 

7.0 
-11.9 
-5.2 
9.8 
0.2 

5,658 
6,040 
5,896 
5,346 
22,940 

-3.3 
2.7 
-5.8 
-2.2 
-2.2 

344 
410 
227 
293 
1,274 

-11.8 
-3.1 
0.9 

-16.8 
-8.3 

1990: 
I 

II 
III 
IV 

Year 

9,943 
10,063 
8,761 
9,092 

2.6 
1.5 
0.9 
9.9 

6,083 
5,086 
6,333 
7,486 
24,988 

-2.4 
-2.4 
10.7 
2.5 
2.1 

5,578 
5,988 
5,741 
5,254 
22,561 

-1.4 
-0.9 
-2.6 
-1.7 
-1.7 

385 
400 
261 
347 
1,393 

11.9 
-2.4 
15.0 
18.4 
9.3 

1991: 
I 

II 
III 
IV 

Year 

10,977 
10,869 
9,426 
8,540 

10.4 
8.0 
7.6 

-6.1 

5,692 
4,890 
5,364 

15,946 

-6.4 
-3.9 
-15.3 

5,338 
5,869 
5,968 
3/  5,155 
22,330 

-4.3 
-2.0 
4.0 
-1.9 
-1.0 

462 
464 
282 

1,208 

20.0 
16.0 
8.0 

---  =  Not  applicable. 
1/  Percent  changes  are  from  previous  year. 
2/  Beginning  of  quarter. 
3/  Expected  marketings. 


Table  33--7-States  cattle  on  feed,  placements,  marketings,  and  other  disappearance  1/ 


On  Percent  Net  Percent  Percent        Other  dis-  Percent 

Year  feed  change         Placements      change         Marketings      change         appearance  change 


1989: 
January 
February 
March 
Apri  I 
May 
June 
July 
August 
September 
October 
November 
December 

1990: 
January 
February 
March 
Apri  I 
May 
June 
July 
August 
September 
October 
November 
December 

1991: 
January 
February 
March 
Apri  I 
May 
June 
July 
August 
September 
October 


1,000 
head 

8,045 
7,970 
7,931 
8,252 
8,087 
7,795 
7,235 
6,763 
6,631 
6,958 
7,911 
8,331 


8,378 
8,526 
8,319 
8,483 
8,181 
7,867 
7,310 
7,003 
6,990 
7,670 
8,729 
9,129 


9,137 
9,103 
8,974 
9,056 
8,675 
8,585 
7,847 
7,348 
7,009 
7,156 


Percent 

-4.4 
-2.9 
0.2 
2.4 
3.3 
-4.2 
-6.5 
-5.3 
-4.5 
-6.0 
-3.5 
0.9 


4.1 
7.0 
4.9 
2.8 
1.2 
0.9 
1.0 
3.5 
5.4 
10.2 
10.3 
9.6 


9.1 
6.8 
7.9 
6.8 
6.0 
9.1 
7.3 
4.9 
0.3 
-6.7 


1,000 
head 

1,602 
1,495 
1,900 
1,415 
1,460 
1,231 
1,228 
1,562 
1,906 
2,581 
1,910 
1,450 


1,792 
1,293 
1,782 
1,252 
1,462 
1,262 
1,443 
1,653 
2,125 
2,664 
1,912 
1,357 


1,598 
1,312 
1,581 
1,274 
1,576 
963 
1,225 
1,372 
1,745 


Percent 

2.9 
19.3 

9.4 

2.4 
-28.0 
-6.7 

3.3 
-2.0 
-11.0 

9.1 
21.0 
11.0 


11.9 
-13.5 

-6.2 
-11.5 
0.1 
2.5 

17.5 
5.8 

11.5 
3.2 
0.1 

-6.4 


•10.8 
1.5 
•11.3 
1.8 
7.8 
•23.7 
•15.1 
■17.0 
■17.9 


1,000 
head 

1,677 
1,534 
1,579 
1,580 
1,752 
1,791 
1,700 
1,694 
1,579 
1,628 
1,490 
1,403 


1,644 
1,500 
1,618 
1,554 
1,776 
1,819 
1,750 
1,666 
1,445 
1,605 
1,512 
1,349 


1,632 
1,441 
1,499 
1,655 
1,666 
1,701 
1,724 
1,711 
1,598 


1,000 

Percent 

head 

Percent 

-4.9 

104 

-1.9 

-0.7 

115 

-8.7 

-0.9 

75 

-32.4 

-1.8 

124 

-10.8 

1.6 

164 

12.3 

4.3 

62 

-8.8 

-4.8 

63 

1.6 

-5.4 

76 

15.2 

-6.1 

47 

-29.9 

3.3 

71 

-15.5 

-1.8 

91 

-18.8 

-7.5 

87 

-24.3 

-2.0 

114 

9.6 

-2.2 

95 

-17.4 

2.5 

120 

60.0 

-1.6 

125 

0.8 

1.4 

150 

-8.5 

1.6 

73 

17.7 

2.9 

77 

22.2 

-1.7 

82 

7.9 

-8.5 

79 

68.1 

-1.4 

87 

22.5 

1.5 

95 

4.4 

-3.8 

121 

39.1 

-0.7 

118 

3.5 

-3.9 

113 

18.9 

-7.4 

137 

14.2 

6.5 

128 

2.4 

-6.2 

141 

-6.0 

-6.5 

114 

56.2 

-1.5 

92 

19.5 

2.7 

67 

-18.3 

10.6 

76 

-3.8 

1/  Percent  changes  are  from  previous  year. 
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quarter  since  1981,  and  15  percent  below  third-quarter  1990. 
Fed  cattle  were  often  marketed  this  summer  at  losses  exceed- 
ing $100  to  $150  per  head,  reducing  feedlot  operators'  incen- 
tives to  place  cattle.  Feedlot  operators  were  unable  to  bid 
stockers  away  from  forage-based  enterprises  that  had  abun- 
dant forage  supplies  for  much  of  this  year  because  these  sys- 
tems offered  a  lower  alternative  cost  of  gain.  Favorable  for- 
age availability  from  pastures  and  ranges,  hay,  and  other 
sources  allowed  more  cattle  to  be  kept  on  forage  than  in  re- 
cent years.  Thus,  lighter  weight  stockers  and  feeders  are  be- 
ing kept  on  forage-based  rations. 

Reduced  feedlot  placements  and  a  4-percent  rise  in  fed  cattle 
marketings  this  summer  resulted  in  a  6-percent  drop  in  the 
cattle  on  feed  inventory  on  October  1.  Steers  and  heifers  on 
feed  weighing  less  than  500  pounds  had  the  greatest  year-to- 
year  reduction,  40  and  50  percent  below  a  year  ago,  respec- 
tively. Most  of  the  cattle  that  were  placed  on  feed  during  the 
summer  quarter  likely  were  heavier  weight  feeders. 

Slaughter  Weights  Continue  To  Set  Records 

Feedlots  have  had  an  incentive  to  add  extra  pounds  before 
marketing  fed  cattle  for  much  of  this  year  due  to  excellent 
rates  of  gain,  the  high  price  of  replacement  cattle,  and  rela- 
tively attractive  feed  costs.  These  heavier  marketing  weights 
are  reflected  in  the  federally  inspected  steer  carcass  weights 
for  September,  which  averaged  781  pounds,  20  pounds  heav- 
ier than  a  year  earlier  and  58  pounds  above  the  1980-89  aver- 
age. 

Even  with  the  record  heavy  weights,  packers  are  not  dis- 
counting heavy  weight  cattle  sufficiently  to  force  earlier  mar- 


keting, probably  because  a  continued  smaller  percentage  of 
the  fed  cattle  grade  Choice.  This  indicates  that  record  mar- 
keting weights  are  not  necessarily  indicative  of  overfinish- 
ing.  Feedlots  are  likely  to  continue  marketing  at  heavier 
weights  in  an  attempt  to  improve  the  slaughter  grade  given 
present  feeding  practices.  Therefore,  with  the  cost  of  gain  in 
feedlots  in  the  low  $.50' s  per  pound,  600-  to  700-pound 
feeder  steers  averaging  in  the  upper  $80 's  and  fed  cattle 
prices  in  the  low  $70 's  per  cwt,  feedlot  operators  have  an  in- 
centive to  market  larger  framed  cattle  at  heavier  weights. 

Beef  Production  Expected  To  Remain  Above  a  Year 
Earlier 

Although  cattle  on  feed  inventories  have  fallen  below  a  year 
earlier,  fed  cattle  marketings  are  expected  to  increase 
through  at  least  next  summer  due  to  large  numbers  of  heavier 
weight  cattle  on  feed  and  an  expanded  supply  of  heavy  year- 
ling feeder  cattle.  However,  production  increases  will  only 
about  offset  population  increases,  leaving  per  capita  beef  con- 
sumption about  unchanged  from  this  year's  cyclical  low. 

Fed  steer  and  heifer  slaughter  weights  are  expected  to  remain 
near  record  levels,  but  increased  beef  cow  slaughter  in  1992 
will  help  level  off  cattle  slaughter  weights.  Total  cow  slaugh- 
ter through  September  was  down  6  percent  from  a  year  ear- 
lier as  a  15-percent  decline  in  beef  cow  slaughter  more  than 
offset  a  nearly  5-percent  rise  in  dairy  cow  slaughter.  Cow 
slaughter  is  expected  to  rise  next  year,  largely  the  result  of 
closer  culling  of  an  aging  beef  cow  herd  and  as  more  replace- 
ment heifers  calve  and  enter  the  herd. 


Table  34- -Commercial  cattle  slaughter  and  production  1/ 


Steers  and  heifers 

Quarters    Bulls  Dressed  Commercial 

Fed  Nonfed  Total  Cows  and  stags  Total  weight  production 


Thousand  head 


1988: 
I 

II 
III 
IV 

Year 

1989: 
I 

II 
III 

IV 

Year 

1990: 
I 

II 
III 

IV 

Year 

1991: 
I 

II 
III 


6,621 
6,777 
7,209 
6,192 
26,800 


6,390 
6,959 
6,785 
6,055 
26,188 


6,302 
6,873 
6,611 
5,944 
25,730 


6,007 
6,743 
6,873 


281 
314 
248 
457 
1,299 


97 
27 
195 
437 
757 


126 
125 
308 
388 
947 


218 
85 
179 


6,902 
7,091 
7,457 
6,649 
28,099 


6,487 
6,986 
6,980 
6,492 
26,945 


6,428 
6,998 
6,919 
6,332 
26,677 


6,225 
6,828 
7,052 


1,528 
1,505 
1,576 
1,729 
6,338 


1,550 
1,541 
1,460 
1,765 
6,316 


1,535 
1,387 
1,372 
1,626 
5,920 


1,490 
1,314 
1,244 


151 
164 
167 
162 
644 


144 
166 
175 
172 
657 


152 
163 
170 
159 
644 


145 
159 
157 


8,581 
8,760 
9,200 
8,540 
35,081 


8,181 
8,693 
8,615 
8,429 
33,918 


8,115 
8,548 
8,461 
8,117 
33,241 


7,860 
8,301 
8,453 


Pounds 


664 
660 
672 
674 
668 


676 
665 
684 
685 
677 


679 
671 
688 
686 
681 


685 
686 
711 


M  i 1 1 i  on 
pounds 


5,700 
5,784 
6,185 
5,755 
23,424 


5,530 
5,777 
5,893 
5,774 
22,974 


5,508 
5,736 
5,823 
5,567 
22,634 


5,383 
5,694 
6,012 


1/  Classes  estimated. 
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Cattle  Prices  Decline  from  Record  Highs 

Fed  cattle  prices  fell  sharply  from  the  record  highs  of  over 
$80  per  cwt  last  winter  through  early  spring  to  the  mid-$60's 
this  summer.  Prices  have  strengthened  since  summer  lows, 
but  record  slaughter  weights  and  sharply  larger  supplies  of 
competing  meats  are  holding  down  price  increases.  Fed  cat- 
tle prices  may  average  only  about  $72  this  fall,  but  are  ex- 
pected to  strengthen  through  winter.  Prices  are  likely  to  re- 
main in  the  mid-$70's  for  much  of  1992  as  record  supplies 
of  competing  meats  and  a  sluggish  economy  hold  down  price 
increases. 

Feeder  cattle  prices  will  remain  under  the  pressure  of  lower 
fed  cattle  price  expectations  and  poor  feedlot  profits  through 
at  least  mid-winter.  Yearling  feeder  cattle  prices  at  Okla- 
homa City  this  fall  may  average  about  $5  per  cwt  below  last 
fall's  $93.79,  and  the  lowest  quarterly  average  since  early 
1990.  Prices  in  1992  are  likely  to  remain  in  the  upper  $80's 
to  low  $90 's  for  much  of  the  year  and  about  $5  below  this 
year's  average  of  slightly  above  $93. 

Prices  on  Utility  cows  in  1992  are  very  uncertain,  following 
2  years  averaging  above  $50.  Utility  cow  prices  broke  out  of 
a  late  summer-early  fall  narrow  trading  pattern  near  $50  in 
early  November.  Prices  in  Sioux  Falls  dropped  to  the  low 
$40 's,  as  larger  numbers  of  older  cows  were  likely  culled  fol- 
lowing unusually  light  culling  through  this  calf- weaning  pe- 
riod. Although  beef  cow  slaughter  likely  remains  low,  sea- 
sonally increased  slaughter  will  have  to  compete  against  re- 
cord supplies  of  processing  meats  and  unexpectedly  large 
supplies  of  beef  in  cold  storage.  Cow  slaughter  is  expected 
to  rise  only  modestly  in  1992,  with  prices  $1  to  $2  below  this 
year's  average  of  slightly  above  $50. 

Retail  Choice  Beef  Prices  Decline,  Spreads  Narrow 

Retail  Choice  beef  prices  averaged  $2.80  per  pound  during 
September,  declining  over  5  cents  from  a  month  earlier.  The 
farm-retail  price  spread  narrowed  to  $1.33  per  pound  in  Sep- 
tember, off  7  cents  from  August.  The  third-quarter  spread 
averaged  $1.35  a  pound,  nearly  20  cents  above  last  sum- 
mer's average.  Farm-retail  spreads  are  likely  to  narrow  as  re- 
tail prices  stabilize  and  then  rise  modestly  and  live  steer 
prices  continue  to  rise. 

Retail  Choice  beef  prices  are  expected  to  average  near  $2.85 
this  fall  as  large  supplies  of  competing  meats  at  even  lower 
relative  prices  result  in  fewer  beef  specials,  particularly  with 
further  advances  expected  for  fed  cattle  prices.  The  ample 
supplies  of  competing  meats  will  blunt  the  price  rise  poten- 
tial for  Choice  beef  in  1992.  Prices  are  likely  to  average  near 
to  slightly  below  this  year's  $2.90  average,  but  the  large 
swings  from  high  to  low  prices  this  year  will  likely  be 
sharply  reduced.  Per  capita  beef  consumption  will  remain 
near  to  slightly  below  this  year's  expected  67.6-pound  aver- 
age and  approach  the  low  for  this  cattle  cycle.  However, 
given  an  expected  10-percent  decline  in  pork  prices  next  year 


and  continued  lower  poultry  prices,  beef  prices  may  be  diffi- 
cult to  maintain  even  with  low  supplies  if  the  economy  weak- 
ens further  in  1992. 

Calf  Dressed  Weights  Continue  Heavy 

Commercial  calf  carcass  weights  appear  to  have  stabilized  in 
recent  months  but  are  still  sharply  above  a  year  earlier.  The 
third-quarter  average  calf  carcass  weight  was  199  pounds,  8 
percent  above  a  year  earlier  but  9  percent  below  this  year's 


Table  35--Federal ly  inspected  calf  slaughter  by  class 

Bob  veal                   Fed  Other 

Year   Total 

150  lb  Formula  Nonformula  Over 

&  below    150-400  lb  150-400  lb    400  lb 

Thousand  head 

1987  1,207.8  1,002.7  171.4  297.5  2,679.4 

1988  1,065.9  1,003.3  155.9  185.1  2,410.2 

1989  898.2  933.8  112.4  192.8  2,137.2 
1990: 

Jan.           73.4  77.5  12.1  11.8  174.8 

Feb.           58.0  66.1  8.1  12.9  145.1 

Mar.           66.4  79.6  8.1  11.0  165.1 

Apr.           42.8  67.3  8.2  9.4  127.7 

May            38.9  81.7  7.3  8.9  136.8 

June           41.4  69.1  9.9  11.2  131.6 

July           53.7  69.0  6.5  9.5  138.7 

Aug.           56.6  68.8  9.0  12.5  146.9 

Sept.          51.5  60.4  7.2  13.2  132.3 

Oct.           57.0  77.3  9.3  14.1  157.7 

Nov.           59.5  71.3  7.6  10.7  149.1 

Dec.           57.4  63.2  5.9  10.2  136.7 

Year  656.6  851.3  99.2  135.4  1,742.5 
1991: 

Jan.           53.6  80.3  6.9  9.9  150.7 

Feb.           40.3  67.5  4.6  9.0  121.4 

Mar.           38.5  69.6  4.6  7.5  120.1 

Apr.            27.3  67.5  4.5  6.7  106.0 

May            21.8  69.3  5.1  6.4  102.6 

June           24.9  56.2  3.8  5.7  90.5 

July           37.2  59.1  5.2  6.1  107.6 

Aug.           40.7  58.9  5.8  6.4  111.9 

Sept.          43.1  59.6  5.3  7.2  115.3 


Figure  12 
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Table  36- -Commercial  calf  slaughter  and  production 

Dressed 


Quarters 

Slaughter 

weight 

Production 

Thousand 

M i  t  1 1 on 

head 

Pounds 

Pounds 

1989: 

I 

583 

156 

91 

I  I 

/  OQ 

1  "7/ 

85 

T  T  T 

1 1 1 

548 

153 

84 

T  1/ 

IV 

553 

"ICO 

152 

84 

year 

O    1 7*3 

158 

344 

1990: 

I 

497 

159 

79 

I  I 

A  -7-7 

177 

72 

Til 
111 

I  OH 

70 

IV 

456 

189 

86 

Year 

1  7flO 

1 77 

JlO 

1991: 

I 

402 

204 

82 

II 

306 

216 

66 

III 

341 

199 

68 

second  quarter.  For  the  year,  commercial  calf  carcass 
weights  could  average  205  pounds,  16  percent  above  last 
year.  The  principal  factor  prompting  the  shift  toward  heav- 
ier calf  dressed  weight  is  the  declining  proportion  of  lighter 
bob  calves  in  the  slaughter  mix  and  an  increased  proportion 
of  heavier,  high  valued  formula  fed  veal  calves.  The  slaugh- 
ter mix  of  calves  in  1992  is  expected  to  begin  to  stabilize,  re- 
sulting in  little  change  in  calf  dressed  weights  in  1992. 

Commercial  calf  slaughter  for  the  summer  quarter  was  re- 
cord low  at  341 ,000  head,  20  percent  below  last  year.  Calf 
slaughter  for  1991  is  forecast  to  be  near  1.4  million  head,  off 
22  percent  from  last  year.  Next  year,  a  smaller  decline  is  ex- 
pected for  commercial  calf  slaughter,  likely  to  be  only  8  to 
10  percent.  High  stocker  and  feeder  cattle  prices  are  ex- 
pected to  continue  bidding  dairy-type  calves  out  of  veal 
slaughter  into  feedlot  programs.  Also,  because  most  veal 
calves  are  dairy-type,  the  supply  of  veal  calves  declines  as 
the  dairy  cow  herd  declines. 

Veal  Production  and  Consumption  Decline 

Veal  is  becoming  more  of  a  specialty  meat  with  the  lowest 
per  capita  consumption  of  any  of  the  red  meats.  Per  capita 
veal  consumption  is  expected  to  decline  to  around  1.1 
pounds  in  1992,  compared  with  1.3  pounds  this  year.  Com- 
mercial veal  production  in  1991  is  expected  to  decline  about 
8  percent  to  around  280  million  pounds,  carcass  weight,  as 
the  sharp  decline  in  calf  slaughter  is  partly  offset  by  sharply 
higher  dressed  weights.  Veal  production  is  expected  to  de- 
cline further  in  1992,  perhaps  8  to  10  percent  lower,  barring 
a  major  shock  that  would  reduce  the  demand  for  dairy-type 
cattle  in  feedlot  programs. 

Despite  the  declining  supply,  wholesale  veal  prices  at  New 
York  for  Choice  150-  to  250-pound  carcasses  slipped  below 
a  year  earlier  during  October. 


U.S.  Cattle  and  Beef  Trade 

U.S.  Beef  and  Veal  Imports  Remain  Up 

U.S.  imports  of  beef  and  veal  rose  7  percent  from  a  year  ear- 
lier during  January- August  1991.  Tight  supplies  and  rela- 
tively high  prices  of  domestic  cow  beef,  along  with  favorable 
exchange  rates,  have  helped  fuel  the  increased  imports.  U.S. 
prices  for  90-percent  lean  beef  have  moderated  from  the  high 
levels  of  this  spring,  and  are  likely  to  drop  further  next  year 
with  increased  supplies.  Imports  in  1992  are  forecast  to  be 
down  slightly. 

The  1991  trigger  level  for  meat  under  the  Meat  Import  Law 
is  1,318.5  million  pounds,  product  weight,  down  3.5  percent 
from  1990.  As  of  November  9, 1991,  imports  under  the  Law 
as  reported  by  the  U.S.  Customs  Service  were  1,187.4  mil- 
lion pounds,  6  percent  above  the  same  period  in  1990.  Only 
fresh,  chilled,  or  frozen  beef,  veal,  mutton,  and  goat  meat  are 
included  under  the  Meat  Import  Law.  Excluded  is  processed 
meat  in  airtight  containers  which  comes  mainly  from  Argen- 
tina and  Brazil,  and  all  meat  from  Canada.  About  80  percent 
of  U.S.  beef  imports  this  year  are  subject  to  the  Law  and 
about  90  percent  of  those  come  from  Australia  and  New  Zea- 
land. 

Because  Australia  and  New  Zealand  have  agreed  to  limit 
sales  to  the  United  States,  the  import  quota  has  not  been  trig- 
gered. Any  meat  shipped  to  the  United  States  from  Australia 
or  New  Zealand  that  is  above  the  agreed-to  amounts  will  be 
stored  in  bonded  warehouses  and  released  after  January  1, 
1992.  Australia  has  agreed  to  limit  exports  to  743  million 
pounds  and  New  Zealand  to  445  million.  Because  of  this 
agreement,  imports  for  1991  are  forecast  to  be  down  about  2 
percent 

Imports  from  Australia  during  January-August  1991  were  up 
5  percent  Australian  exports  were  larger  this  spring  than  ear- 
lier expected  because  of  a  relatively  short  period  of  dry 
weather  in  Queensland  that  increased  beef  production  and  ex- 
ports. Queensland  is  again  experiencing  drought,  which 
could  mean  increased  slaughter.  Australia  is  also  a  major 
supplier  to  the  Japanese  market.  There  are  indications  that 
because  of  heavy  supplies  of  frozen  beef  in  Japan,  some  Aus- 
tralian manufacturing  beef  that  would  have  gone  to  the  Japa- 
nese market  has  been  diverted  to  the  United  States. 

U.S.  imports  from  New  Zealand  are  also  up  as  beef  produc- 
tion is  forecast  to  increase  12  percent  in  1991  after  a  period 
of  herd  rebuilding.  About  75  percent  of  New  Zealand's  pro- 
duction is  exported,  and  about  75  percent  of  exports  go  to  the 
United  States.  New  Zealand  is  also  experiencing  drought, 
which  could  affect  slaughter  and  herd  growth.  Imports  from 
countries  that  ship  fresh,  chilled,  or  frozen  beef  (mainly  Cen- 
tral American)  and  are  not  limited  by  voluntary  restraint 
agreements  are  up  10  percent. 
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Because  of  the  presence  of  foot  and  mouth  disease,  Argen- 
tina and  Brazil  may  only  ship  cooked  meat  in  airtight  con- 
tainers to  the  United  States.  This  type  of  meat  is  not  in- 
cluded under  the  Meat  Import  Law.  Imports  from  Argentina 
are  up  33  percent,  mainly  to  offset  the  loss  of  the  Brazilian 
market  when  Brazil  lost  its  residue  certification  on  June  1, 
1990.  As  of  August  14, 1991,  the  USDA's  Food  Safety  and 
Inspection  Service  recertified  Brazil's  residue  certification 
program  which  allows  exports  to  resume.  Under  U.S.  law, 
countries  without  an  acceptable  residue  testing  program  may 
not  export  to  the  United  States. 

U.S.  Beef  Exports  Rise  to  South  Korea,  Mexico,  and 
Canada 

U.S.  beef  and  veal  exports  are  forecast  to  increase  14  percent 
in  1991  and  8  percent  in  1992.  Most  of  the  increase  will  be 
to  South  Korea,  Mexico,  and  Canada.  While  Japan  remains 
the  United  States'  principal  market,  other  markets  are  de- 
manding an  increasing  share.  The  mix  of  exports  is  also 
changing,  with  chilled  products  outpacing  frozen  products. 

Exports  to  Japan  are  down  but  are  forecast  to  increase  next 
year.  In  April  1991,  the  Japanese  liberalized  their  beef  mar- 
ket and  instituted  a  70-percent  tariff.  That  tariff  will  drop  to 
60  percent  in  April  1992.  With  liberalization,  the  Livestock 
Industry  Promotion  Corporation  (LIPC)  also  relinquished 
control  of  Japan's  beef  imports.  The  LIPC  had  preferred  to 
import  frozen  beef  because  it  could  be  easily  stored,  and  re- 
leased to  the  market  or  held  back,  when  necessary,  to  stabi- 
lize prices. 

The  Japanese  prefer  fresh  meat  and  the  LIPC  has  had  diffi- 
culty moving  the  frozen  stocks  that  were  built  up  prior  to  lib- 
eralization. This  has  depressed  the  frozen  import  market. 


Table  37--U.S.  beef  and  veal  trade,  carcass  weight  1/ 

January-August 

Country  Annual   

or  area  1990  1990  1991  Percent 

change 


In  Mexico,  increased  consumer  purchasing  power  has  fueled 
demand  for  imported  beef.  Exports  to  Mexico  are  about  one- 
third  frozen  and  both  fresh  and  frozen  exports  are  increasing 
rapidly.  Exports  to  Canada  are  mainly  fresh  or  chilled.  U.S. 
exports  have  increased  substantially  with  increased  demand 
for  high-quality,  portion  control/boxed  beef  for  the  foodserv- 
ice  industry. 

South  Korean  imports  have  increased  rapidly.  Korea  did  not 
allow  beef  imports  until  1987.  With  the  negotiation  of  the 
U.S.-Korean  Beef  Agreement  of  April  1990,  Korea  agreed  to 
eliminate  beef  restrictions  before  July  1997.  Korea  has  a 
minimum  beef  import  quota  for  1991  of  86,000  metric  tons 
(190  million  pounds),  carcass  weight,  that  was  increased  to 
160,000  tons  to  help  control  inflation.  The  quota  was  also  in- 
creased in  1990  for  the  same  reason.  The  minimum  quota 
for  1992  is  set  at  94,000  metric  tons,  but  is  expected  to  be 
raised  so  that  U.S.  exports  to  Korea  are  forecast  to  increase 
slightly  next  year.  Australia  is  Korea's  main  supplier  of  beef. 

Live  Cattle  Imports  Up  from  Canada 

U.S.  live  cattle  imports  were  down  2  percent  from  a  year  ear- 
lier in  January- August  1991  because  of  a  decline  in  imports 
from  Mexico.  Imports  from  Mexico  are  forecast  to  increase 
this  fall  and  increase  again  next  year.  Imports  from  Mexico 
traditionally  decline  during  the  summer,  then  pick  up  during 
the  fall.  Producers  in  the  northern  Mexican  states,  from 
where  most  of  the  cattle  are  exported,  began  holding  back 
cattle  to  increase  their  herds  2  years  ago.  Mexico's  export 
tariff  for  cattle  was  reduced  to  1.67  percent  (minimum  $5  per 
head)  in  September  1991  from  5  percent  (minimum  $15  per 
head). 

Reports  by  USDA's  Animal  and  Plant  Health  Inspection 
Service  show  that  for  January  l-October  5, 1991,  U.S.  im- 
ports of  cattle  from  Mexico  were  704,263  head,  down  by  10 
percent. 

Imports  from  Canada  were  up  5  percent  from  a  year  earlier 
in  January-August  1991.  Although  cattle  above  700  pounds 


 Mi  1 1 i  on  pounds 

Percent 

Imports: 

Austral i a 

1,084.4 

683.3 

720.8 

5.5 

New  Zealand 

577.9 

443.1 

501.5 

13.2 

Argentina 

209.2 

138.0 

183.0 

32.5 

Canada 

222.4 

139.5 

135.9 

-2.6 

Central  America 

186.4 

109.2 

116.3 

6.4 

Mexico 

3.5 

1.8 

0.9 

-48.0 

Brazi I 

43.8 

43.8 

0.1 

-99.7 

Other 

28.4 

17.4 

25.9 

48.8 

Total 

2,355.9 

1,576.2 

1,684.5 

6.9 

Exports: 

Japan 

574.4 

384.2 

353.8 

-7.9 

Canada 

191.1 

123.8 

167.1 

35.0 

Mexico 

72.9 

44.6 

106.4 

138.6 

Korea,  S. 

97.7 

57.2 

86.9 

52.1 

Caribbean 

24.6 

16.6 

15.7 

-5.6 

Other 

45.3 

28.5 

34.4 

20.8 

Total 

1,006.0 

654.9 

764.4 

16.7 

1/  Data  may  not  add  to  exact  totals  due  to  rounding. 
Percent  changes  calculated  from  unrounded  data. 


Table  38- 

-U.S.  live  cattle  trade  1/ 

Country 
or  area 

Annua  I 
1990 

January-August 

1990 

1991 

Percent 
change 

Thousand  head 

Percent 

Imports: 
Mexico 
Canada 
Other 

Total 

1,261.0 
873.8 
0.0 
2,135.0 

745.5 
571.7 
0.0 
1,317.2 

688.4 
599.7 
0.0 
1,288.1 

-7.7 
4.9 
-80.0 
-2.2 

Exports: 
Mexico 
Canada 
Other 

Total 

64.2 
34.6 
21.1 
119.9 

43.5 
17.1 
17.8 
78.5 

126.6 
56.6 
6.6 
189.9 

190.9 
230.9 
-63.0 
142.0 

1/  May  not  add  due  to  rounding.  Percent  change 
calculated  from  unrounded  data. 
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Table  39- -Imports  of  feeder  cattle  and  calves  and  hogs 
from  Canada  and  Mexico 


Year 


Feeder  cattle  and  calves 
Canada  Mexico 


Hogs 
Canada 


1990 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May 

June 

July 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 
Total 
1991 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May 

June 

July 

Aug. 


53,709 
68,728 
74,048 
87,155 
90,785 
79,724 
46,664 
57,177 
87,116 

100,289 
61,852 
47,221 

854,468 

63,580 
86,527 
99,789 
109,510 
89,308 
52,648 
46,124 
43,792 


Number 

126,109 
117,738 
122,648 
125,692 
117,799 
71,359 
46,070 
18,022 
39,222 
68,756 
206,038 
201,654 
1,261,107 

144,335 
103,582 
99,218 
119,900 
118,381 
57,598 
32,156 
13,182 


119,009 
91,116 
68,791 
90,417 
83,125 
61,262 
61,829 
54,927 
52,186 
74,108 
64,515 
64,992 

886,277 

82,847 
77,190 
86,742 
97,909 
99,206 
101,308 
101,433 
91,960 


per  head  were  down  by  4  percent  from  last  year,  this  cate- 
gory remains  the  largest  with  about  70  percent  of  the  total. 
Most  of  the  gain  from  Canada  has  been  in  the  categories  of 
cattle  under  200  pounds  and  cattle  between  440-700  pounds. 

Sheep  and  Lambs 

Recently,  the  Senate  Subcommittee  on  Livestock,  Dairy,  and 
Poultry  held  hearings  in  Denver,  Colo.,  and  Washington 
D.C.,  about  conditions  within  the  sheep  industry.  From  peak 
prices  in  1987,  lamb  prices  have  declined  sharply  and  have 
squeezed  many  producers'  margins.  Lower  live  lamb  prices 
can  be  largely  attributed  to  lower  wholesale  lamb  prices,  de- 
pressed pelt  values,  and  reduced  returns  from  sheep  byprod- 
ucts. One  dominant  theme  presented  at  the  testimony  was 
that  the  sheep  industry  needs  more  price  information  at  the 
wholesale  and  retail  levels  and  associated  price  spreads.  Ad- 
ditional hearings  are  scheduled  in  coming  months  to  explore 
the  situation  within  the  sheep  industry. 

Third-quarter  lamb  and  mutton  production  was  84  million 
pounds,  carcass  weight,  unchanged  from  a  year  ago.  Com- 


mercial sheep  slaughter  during  the  same  period  was  about  1 
percent  greater  than  last  year  with  lighter  carcass  weights. 
The  sheep  slaughter  mix  had  expanded  numbers  of  mature 
sheep  relative  to  last  year,  up  3  percent  Also,  exports  of 
sheep  to  Mexico  continue  to  be  record  large,  over  80  percent 
above  last  year.  Low  lamb  prices,  increased  mature  sheep 
slaughter,  and  record  large  exports  of  sheep,  indicate  that  the 
sheep  flock  is  likely  being  liquidated. 

Lamb  Prices  Remain  Depressed 

Choice  lamb  prices  at  San  Angelo,  Tex.,  during  October  aver- 
aged $51.20  per  cwt,  compared  with  $51.75  a  year  ago  and 
$59.63  2  years  ago.  Choice  lamb  prices  this  year  are  ex- 
pected to  average  about  $53.50  per  cwt,  compared  with 
$55.54  last  year.  Next  year,  lamb  prices  are  expected  to  aver- 
age $49  to  $55,  with  the  midpoint  about  $1  below  the  1991 
average. 


Table  40- -Commercial  sheep  and  lamb  slaughter  and  produc- 
tion 1/ 

Dressed  Produc- 

Quarters       Lambs        Sheep        Total       weight  tion 


1988: 
I 

II 
III 

IV 

Year 

1989: 
I 

II 
III 

IV 

Year 

1990: 
I 

II 
III 

IV 

Year 

1991: 
I 
II 
III 


 Thousand  head  


1,292  62  1,354 

1,178  82  1,260 

1,256  80  1,336 

1,265  79  1,344 

4,991  303  5,294 


1,308  65  1,373 

1,198  96  1,294 

1,265  100  1,365 

1,351  83  1,434 

5,122  344  5,466 


1,356  68  1,424 

1,315  91  1,406 

1,281  89  1,370 

1,369  85  1,454 

5,321  333  5,654 


1,465  69  1,534 

1,238  86  1,324 

1,294  92  1,386 


lb 


63 
63 
60 
62 
62 


64 
62 
59 
64 
62 


65 
63 
61 
63 
63 


65 
63 
61 


Mil  lb 


85 
80 
80 
84 
329 


88 
80 
81 
92 
341 


93 
89 
84 
92 
358 


99 
84 
84 


1/  Classes  estimated. 
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U.S.  Broiler  Exports  to  the  USSR:  Temporary  Phenomena  or  Emerging  Trend? 

Lee  A.  Christensen  and  Larry  A.  Witucki 

Abstract:  Higher  levels  of  broiler  exports  are  realized  while  domestic  production  increases. 
Exports  to  traditional  markets  continue  strong.  The  Soviet  market  became  a  factor  begin- 
ning in  late  1989.  At  that  time  there  was  some  moderate  price  response  in  the  United  States. 
The  Soviets  look  to  outside  sources  for  food,  and  U.S.  broiler  parts  are  one  of  the  most  inex- 
pensive animal  protein  foods  available.  Exports  help  move  large  supplies  of  U.S.  dark  meat 
parts,  and  large  cash  purchases  by  the  USSR  in  1990  led  to  record  U.S.  exports.  The  contin- 
ued pressure  to  buy  in  1991  and  beyond  is  linked  to  the  USSR's  need  for  food,  but  its  im- 
ports may  be  restrained  by  lack  of  credit  The  Soviets  use  export  credits  for  grain  purchases, 
some  of  which  go  to  their  poultry  sector. 


Keywords:  Broilers,  poultry,  trade,  USSR,  U.S.  exports,  credit  guarantees 


Introduction 

The  continued  annual  growth  of  4-6  percent  in  U.S.  broiler 
production  is  increasing  industry  efforts  to  develop  export 
markets.  A  record  1.14  billion  pounds  of  broiler  meat  were 
exported  in  1990,  and  about  1.15  billion  pounds  are  expected 
in  1991.  Between  1985  and  1990,  U.S.  broiler  exports  grew 
from  around  3  percent  to  slightly  over  6  percent  of  produc- 
tion. 

The  increase  is  due  to  a  number  of  factors:  (1)  low-priced 
dark  chicken  meat  parts  in  the  United  States,  (2)  changes  in 
the  dollar  exchange  rate  in  the  mid- 1980' s,  (3)  increased 
shipments  of  broiler  parts  to  the  Pacific  Rim  and  neighboring 
countries  in  1988-89,  and  (4)  the  emergence  of  a  large  Soviet 
market  in  1990. 

The  1990  export  record  primarily  reflected  large  purchases 
of  lower-priced  broiler  parts  by  the  USSR,  which  made  up 
26  percent  of  total  U.S.  exports. 

The  unit  value  of  1990  exports  to  the  USSR  was  32  cents  per 
pound,  while  the  U.S.  wholesale  price  for  whole  broilers  was 
55  cents.  Recent  sales  to  the 

Soviet  Union  began  in  late  1989  and  rose  sharply  in  1990. 
However,  they  fell  in  1991  due  to  a  shortage  of  hard  cur- 
rency credits  and  barter  items.  While  there  is  considerable 
long-term  potential  for  U.S.  exports  to  the  Soviets,  questions 
remain  as  to  the  breadth  and  duration  of  this  market 

The  future  Soviet  poultry  market  will  be  influenced  by  both 
internal  and  external  forces.  Previously,  the  USSR  exercised 
considerable  control  over  import  sources.  Currently,  a  ma- 
jor external  determinant  is  the  level  of  credits  and/or  other 
foreign  assistance,  and  how  the  USSR  allocates  these  credits 
and  other  foreign  exchange  among  competing  needs.  Domes- 


tic policies  and  the  degree  of  success  in  expanding  its  own 
poultry  industry  will  also  affect  the  import  decisions  of  the 
USSR  or  its  republics. 

Background  on  Soviet  Purchases 

USSR  purchases  of  U.S.  poultry  began  anew  in  the  fall  of 

1989,  with  26  million  pounds.  This  was  the  first  Soviet  pur- 
chase of  U.S.  poultry  meat  since  1980  when  a  sale  was  can- 
celed due  to  the  U.S.  embargo  following  the  Soviet  invasion 
of  Afghanistan.  The  last  previously  delivered  sale  was  in 
1976.  Sales  to  the  Soviets  jumped  to  300  million  pounds  in 

1990,  and  were  almost  entirely  responsible  for  the  U.S.  re- 
cord exports.  Soviet  broiler  purchases  made  through  1990, 
including  some  imported  in  early  1991,  involved  cash  trans- 
actions or  short  term  commercial  credit  (figure  A-l). 

Sales  to  the  Soviets  slowed  in  1991,  primarily  because  they 
became  contingent  upon  credit  guarantees  by  the  U.S.  Gov- 

Figure  A-1 
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emment.  U.S.  exports  to  the  USSR  are  forecast  to  be  about 
165  million  pounds  this  year,  provided  that  the  entire  Octo- 
ber sale  gets  shipped  on  schedule.  USSR  purchases  from  the 
United  States  have  been  nearly  all  relatively  low-priced  leg 
quarters,  and  this  will  likely  continue.  (A  leg  quarter  is  de- 
fined by  the  USDA  as  consisting  of  a  thigh,  drumstick,  and  a 
portion  of  the  back  attached.  It  can  also  include  attached  ab- 
dominal fat  and  up  to  two  ribs.) 

Overview  of  the  Soviet  Poultry  Meat  Industry 

The  poultry  sector  has  been  one  of  the  more  productive  seg- 
ments of  Soviet  agriculture  and  the  government  generally 
has  been  supportive.  However,  the  poultry  industry  is  de- 
pendent on  the  Soviet  mixed-feed  industry,  which  is  notori- 
ous for  poor  quality,  particularly  the  lack  of  high-quality  oil- 
seed meal  protein.  It  also  received  less  priority  in  the  late 
1980' s  and  into  the  1990' s  as  the  government,  in  rationing 
hard  currency,  gave  non-agricultural  imports  higher  priority. 
Production  in  1990  stagnated  because  of  the  poor  feed  ra- 
tions. It  was  estimated  that  because  of  the  low  quality  ra- 
tions, daily  weight  gains  in  1990  were  only  around  55-60  per- 
cent of  those  in  the  United  States. 

The  United  States  became  the  predominant  supplier  of  im- 
ported poultry  meat  in  1990.  The  USSR's  total  imports  rose 
to  a  record  600  million  pounds,  nearly  8  percent  of  consump- 
tion, enabling  per  capita  use  to  rise  slightly  to  an  estimated 
12.3  kilograms.  However,  chronic  payment  problems  result- 
ing from  a  worsening  economy  and  hard  currency  debt 
caused  by  non-agricultural  imports  have  limited  poultry  im- 
ports in  1991  and  will  likely  do  so  again  in  1992. 

Total  poultry  meat  production  in  the  Soviet  Union  for  1990, 
and  estimates  for  1991  and  1992  are  3.3,  3.25,  and  3.2  mil- 
lion metric  tons,  respectively.  Broilers  constitute  over  50 
percent,  with  the  production  figures  for  the  same  years  being 
1.8, 1.75,  and  1.7  million  tons.  From  1976  to  1989,  broiler 
meat  production  grew  from  290,000  tons  to  1.82  million 
tons,  but  slowed  in  1988  and  1989,  and  has  been  declining 
since,  mainly  because  of  feed  shortages,  poor  feed  quality, 
and  reorganization  problems  in  the  Soviet  economy. 

Poultry  production  is  scattered  throughout  the  Soviet  Union, 
but  nearly  60  percent  is  concentrated  in  the  Russian  republic. 
The  organization  of  Soviet  poultry  production  is  changing. 
Traditionally,  the  majority  of  Soviet  poultry  meat  entering 
public  markets  has  been  produced  in  the  public  sector  under 
the  administration  of  Ptitseprom,  an  agency  of  the  central 
government  Ptitseprom  has  supervised  all  aspects  of  Soviet 
poultry  production  from  research  and  breeding  to  production, 
processing,  and  distribution.  However,  the  republics  are 
moving  to  assume  greater  control  of  poultry  operations. 

Consumers  in  the  USSR  have  traditionally  preferred  beef 
and  pork  over  poultry.  Prior  to  1991,  poultry  meat  was 
priced  40-75  percent  higher  at  retail  than  beef  or  pork,  but  in 


April  1991 ,  the  price  for  beef  was  set  at  7-8  rubles  per  kilo- 
gram (3.4  rubles  per  pound).  For  pork  and  poultry,  it  was  set 
at  5-6  rubles  (2.5  rubles  per  pound).  But  inflation  is  high 
and  when  meat  becomes  available  in  stores  at  artificially  low 
prices,  long  lines  soon  form  and  all  the  meat  is  quickly  sold. 
Much  of  the  people's  income  is  spent  on  food,  and  obtaining 
food,  especially  meat,  is  a  day-to-day  concern.  A  major  goal 
of  the  Soviet  government  is  to  make  stable  supplies  of  poul- 
try meat  available  in  the  cities  as  one  way  of  improving  liv- 
ing standards. 

Poultry  meat  makes  up  a  growing,  but  much  smaller  part  of 
total  meat  consumption  in  the  Soviet  Union  than  in  the 
United  States.  Soviet  poultry  meat  consumption  in  both 
1989  and  1990  was  12.2  kilograms  (26.9  pounds)  per  capita, 
about  17  percent  of  total  meat  consumption,  carcass  weight 
basis.  In  1980  it  was  14.7  percent.  In  comparison,  U.S.  con- 
sumption of  broilers  in  1990  was  around  70  pounds  per  cap- 
ita, nearly  28  percent  of  total  meat  consumption.  Per  capita 
consumption  of  poultry  meat  was  estimated  steady  in  1990 
in  the  USSR  as  imports  compensated  for  flat  production.  So- 
viet forecasts  call  for  consumption  to  increase  to  24  kilo- 
grams (53  pounds)  by  the  year  2000,  perhaps  an  overly  opti- 
mistic goal  given  the  current  state  of  flux  in  the  country. 

Update  on  Soviet  Imports 

Soviet  poultry  imports  into  the  country  are  handled  by  the 
Foreign  Trade  Organization,  Prodintorg,  which  handles  a 
number  of  food  commodities.  It  is  separate  from,  and  ap- 
pears to  have  less  influence,  than  the  grains  importing  organi- 
zation, Exportkhleb. 

The  USSR  traditionally  has  imported  poultry  meat  from  East 
European  countries,  especially  Hungary.  Total  imports  in 
1988  were  179,000  tons,  of  which  142,000  tons  came  from 
Hungary.  But  Hungarian  production  and  exports  have  de- 
clined since  1988.  Furthermore,  the  old  Eastern  bloc  trading 
arrangements  were  disrupted  as  countries  were  free  to  re- 
place bilateral  trade  arrangements  denominated  in  soft  cur- 
rencies, with  hard  currency  transactions  at  world  market 
prices.  In  1990,  Hungarian  exports  to  the  USSR  were  esti- 
mated at  only  60,000  tons. 

Total  poultry  meat  imports  increased  sharply  in  1990,  with 
the  United  States  the  main  supplier,  followed  by  Hungary, 
Brazil,  and  a  minor  amount  from  the  European  Community. 
U.S.  exports  were  almost  exclusively  leg  quarters  while  pre- 
vious USSR  imports  were  whole  birds.  U.S.  leg  quarters 
were  shipped  primarily  to  Moscow,  St.  Petersburg,  and  some 
other  large  cities. 

Traditionally,  the  Soviet  Union  has  been  a  market  for  whole 
birds.  However,  Soviet  processing  plants  have  been  import- 
ing equipment  to  produce  parts  and  deboned  chicken. 
Chicken  leg  quarters  and  other  parts  from  domestic  sources 
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are  becoming  more  available.  Backs  and  other  less  profit- 
able parts  are  used  for  soup  meat. 

Shortages  of  hard-currency  financing  in  the  USSR,  and  its  al- 
location, have  sharply  increased  uncertainties  regarding  im- 
ports by  the  USSR,  and  these  allocation  decisions  are  greatly 
limiting  imports  of  poultry  by  the  Soviet  Union. 

U.S.  Export  Guarantees 

The  USDA  began  offering  export  credit  guarantees  to  the 
USSR  in  January  1991  to  facilitate  continued  large  sales.  As 
of  early  November,  credits  for  poultry  meat  totaled  $48.5 
million,  plus  nearly  $5  million  for  ocean  freight.  These  guar- 
antees have  enabled  the  USSR  to  purchase  approximately 
120  million  pounds  of  U.S.  poultry  meats  this  year,  nearly  all 
leg  quarters.  Only  a  fraction  of  the  total  sales  to  the  USSR  in 
1991,  about  $10  million,  were  made  without  USDA  credit 
guarantees. 

In  January  1991,  the  USDA  announced  a  $1 -billion  credit 
line  for  the  USSR  under  the  GSM- 102  export  credit  guaran- 
tee program.  Of  this,  $25  million  was  allocated  for  the  sale 
of  frozen  or  chilled  poultry  meat  This  financed  sales  of 
about  51.8  million  pounds  of  leg  quarters  and  about  5.5  mil- 
lion pounds  of  chicken  franks.  An  additional  $600-million 
credit  guarantee  for  agricultural  products  was  granted  by 
USDA  in  June  1991.  Of  this,  $8.5  million,  plus  another  $1.8 
million  for  freight  coverage,  was  allocated  to  poultry,  and 
was  used  to  buy  about  22  million  pounds  of  leg  quarters, 
which  were  shipped  in  October. 

In  late  August  another  $315-million  credit  was  made  avail- 
able, an  advance  from  fiscal  1992  funding,  but  none  of  this 
was  allocated  to  poultry.  In  late  September,  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  (CCC)  agreed  to  guarantee  100  percent 
of  the  principal  on  commodity  sales  made  to  the  USSR  after 
September  24.  Banks  had  been  very  slow  to  offer  loans  un- 
der the  old  terms.  The  CCC  also  raised  the  guaranteed  loan 
interest  rate  above  the  previous  4.5-percent  limit. 

In  late  September,  Congress  received  a  telex  from  Prodintorg 
indicating  an  urgent  Soviet  need  for  up  to  220.5  million 
pounds  of  poultry  products.  A  group  of  12  Senators  from 
States  with  significant  poultry  production  then  asked  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  to  help  meet  Soviet  needs  for  more  U.S. 
poultry. 

On  October  1,  another  $585  million  for  guarantees  to  the 
USSR  became  available,  all  under  the  new  terms.  On  Octo- 
ber 4,  $15  million  was  allocated  for  poultry  meat,  plus  $3 
million  to  cover  freight  In  a  few  days,  a  poultry  sale  was 
registered,  covering  about  40  million  pounds  of  chicken  leg 
quarters.  The  USSR  is  eager  to  take  delivery  soon,  particu- 
larly as  winter  approaches,  and  the  objective  is  to  complete 
shipments  by  the  end  of  the  year. 


Impacts  of  USSR  Sales  on  U.S.  Broiler  Prices 

In  general,  sales  to  the  Soviet  Union  are  being  absorbed  by 
the  market  without  significant  long-run  price  changes  in  the 
United  States.  There  have  been  short-term  movements  when 
large  sales  are  announced,  as  would  be  the  case  with  large 
sales  to  any  country.  Generally,  these  news-driven  move- 
ments subside,  and  prices  adjust  to  reflect  the  underlying 
market  fundamentals.  Perhaps  the  most  sustained  impact  is 
that  large  export  sales  put  a  floor  under  the  entire  market, 
and  especially  help  move  large  quantities  of  dark  meat  parts, 
which  are  in  chronic  oversupply  in  the  United  States. 

The  short-run  impacts  on  the  U.S.  broiler  market  of  news  of 
Soviet  purchases  have  generally  been  positive.  After  the  Oc- 
tober 1989  sale  to  the  Soviet  Union,  wholesale  prices  in- 
creased 5  cents  and  2  cents  per  pound  for  leg  quarters  and 
whole  legs,  respectively,  over  late  September.  The  sale  pro- 
vided strength  to  a  market  that  had  been  weakening  since 
late  summer.  The  average  Northeast  wholesale  price  (Janu- 
ary-September) was  around  45  cents  per  pound  for  whole 
legs  and  3 1  cents  for  leg  quarters.  Prices  on  the  last  market 
day  of  September  were  nearly  34  and  23  cents  per  pound,  re- 
spectively. However,  by  the  end  of  October  prices  dropped 
back  to  trend  levels. 

Prices  were  again  impacted  in  late  September  1991,  when  ex- 
port credit  guarantees  were  sought  through  Congress,  to  pur- 
chase 220.5  million  pounds  of  broiler  meat  from  the  United 
States.  Delivery  was  requested  for  a  6-month  period,  per- 
haps starting  in  November.  The  press  reported  broiler  indus- 
try statements  that  these  sales  could  add  1-2  cents  per  pound 
to  the  12-city  wholesale  broiler  prices  over  the  next  6  months. 

The  proposed  sale  did  help  the  broiler  market,  and  prices 
rose  in  the  short  run  by  1-2  cents.  However,  in  the  larger 
scheme  of  things,  the  news  of  possible  exports  is  only  one 
factor  influencing  broiler  prices.  Furthermore,  a  1-  to  2-cent- 
per-pound  move  in  broiler  prices  is  not  unusual.  Prices  typi- 
cally fluctuate  widely  during  the  year,  although  this  year  the 
12-city  wholesale  prices  have  been  much  less  volatile  than 
usual,  and  generally  lower  than  last  year  (figure  A-2).  Aver- 
age wholesale  broiler  prices  during  the  first  three  quarters  of 
1991  were  down  about  8  percent  from  the  same  period  in 
1990,  52.5  cents  per  pound  compared  with  56.8  cents  per 
pound.  Comparable  leg  quarter  prices  also  dropped  about  8 
percent,  from  32.8  to  30.2  cents  per  pound. 

Proposed  exports  of  220.5  million  pounds  to  the  USSR  over 
the  next  6  months  would  represent  just  over  2  percent  of  esti- 
mated U.S.  production  during  that  period.  This  could  be  sup- 
plied easily  by  the  industry.  The  exports  would  provide  a 
welcome  market  for  increased  production,  particularly  for 
leg  quarters.  Because  of  American  consumers'  preference 
for  white  meat,  dark  meat  supplies  are  generally  abundant 
and  can  put  downward  pressure  on  other  chicken  parts  prices. 
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Figure  A-2 
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Outlook  lor  1992  and  Beyond 

The  long-run  prospect  for  continued  large  imports  by  the 
USSR  of  broilers  from  the  United  States  is  uncertain.  It  will 
be  influenced  by  Soviet  decisions  regarding  purchases  in  the 
international  poultry  markets  versus  developing  their  own 
poultry  industry,  as  well  as  the  extension  of  credit  guarantees 
and  other  assistance  from  the  United  States  and  other  suppli- 
ers. If  the  United  States  provides  food  assistance  this  winter, 
broiler  meat  could  play  a  role  in  that  context,  as  it  has  in  ex- 
port credit  guarantee  sales. 

An  ongoing,  but  so  far  frustrated,  objective  of  the  Soviet  Un- 
ion is  larger  increases  in  domestic  poultry  production.  Both 
poultry  feeds  and  breeds  must  be  improved  before  productiv- 
ity can  be  raised  significantly.  While  it  appears  that  the 
USSR  will  require  poultry  imports  for  some  years  into  the  fu- 
ture, its  financing  capability  remains  in  question,  and  may 
act  as  a  deterrent. 

After  being  the  leading  market  in  1990,  the  USSR  was  sur- 
passed by  Japan  and  Hong  Kong  in  1991.  Nevertheless,  the 
USSR  remains  a  very  important  and  challenging  market  for 
the  U.S.  broiler  industry.  U.S.  broiler  meat  was  not  imported 
by  the  old  USSR  and  Eastern  Bloc  for  over  10  years.  USSR 
imports  came  mainly  from  Hungary  and  other  East  European 
countries.  Under  the  new  order,  the  market  opened  up  to  ma- 
jor poultry  meat  exporters,  and  the  United  States  gained  the 
largest  share  of  USSR  imports  in  1990.  The  United  States 
apparently  has  increased  its  share  in  1991,  as  total  Soviet  im- 
ports have  fallen  an  estimated  50  percent. 

How  this  was  accomplished  should  provide  some  guidelines 
to  assess  the  future  U.S.  role  in  providing  broiler  meat  to  this 


large  market  Only  the  United  States  and  China  exceed  the 
USSR  in  total  poultry  meat  consumption. 

The  U.S.  capacity  to  produce  large,  reliable  supplies  of  low- 
priced  chicken  meat  parts  and  ship  them  rapidly  to  ports  in 
the  USSR  is  a  major  advantage.  The  conditions  that  allowed 
the  U.S.  broiler  industry  to  make  large  sales  of  leg  quarters 
without  government  assistance  in  1990  are  still  basically  in 
place,  except  for  the  USSR's  ability  to  finance  imports  with- 
out assistance. 

Other  major  suppliers  do  not  appear  to  have  established  a 
strong  position  in  the  new  USSR  market  Although  Brazil 
and  the  EC  have  made  some  shipments,  they  may  not  be 
willing  to  offer  credit  assistance.  Hungary  remains  an  impor- 
tant, but  since  1989,  smaller  supplier.  The  East  European 
countries  could  again  become  significant  U.S.  competitors, 
particularly  if  proposed  arrangements  for  assistance  are  im- 
plemented. One  of  these  proposals  provides  for  developed 
countries  to  finance  export  sales  of  farm  commodities  from 
Eastern  Europe  to  the  USSR.  It  is  not  clear  how  much  of 
these  commodities  would  be  broiler  meats.  Poultry  exports 
from  Eastern  Europe  have  trended  down  since  1988. 

The  United  States  may  have  succeeded  in  partially  differenti- 
ating its  broiler  products  in  the  USSR.  Chicken  produced  in 
the  USSR  has  been  referred  to  as  skinny.  U.S.  leg  quarters, 
sometimes  referred  to  as  "Bush  legs"  in  the  USSR,  certainly 
are  not  skinny,  and  are  gaining  recognition  by  Soviet  citizens 
as  a  desirable  form  of  chicken  meat  As  such,  U.S.  broiler 
meat  may  play  a  small  but  important  role  in  promoting  a  feel- 
ing of  well-being  among  Soviet  citizens. 

The  USSR  plans  to  further  develop  its  own  broiler  industry, 
and  reduce  dependence  on  imports.  The  potential  for  in- 
creased grain  production  for  example,  exists  in  Eastern 
Europe  if  not  in  the  USSR.  But  plans  are  likely  far  from  be- 
ing achieved,  and,  over  the  next  few  years  there  is  still  likely 
to  be  a  broiler  gap  to  be  filled  by  imports.  The  United  States 
is  in  a  good  position  to  continue  supplying  a  large  share  of 
this  important  market,  if  financing  can  be  arranged. 

Sources: 

(1)  Cook,  Edward  C,  The  Soviet  Livestock  Sector.  FAER- 

235,  Econ.  Res.Serv.,  U.S.  Dept.  of  Agr.,  June  1988. 

(2)  USDA,  Economic  Research  Service,  USSR  Agriculture 

and  Trade  Report,  RS-91-1,  May  1991. 

(3)  USDA,  Foreign  Agricultural  Service,  Poultry  Reports  of 

the  U.S.  Agricultural  Counsel,  various  issues,  1989- 
1991. 

(4)  USDA,  Foreign  Agricultural  Service,  World  Poultry  Situ- 

ation, FL&P  3-91,  August  1991. 
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Table  41--Farrow-to-f inish  hog  production  costs  and  returns,  1,600  head  annual 

sales,  North  Central  Region  1/ 

Item 

1990 

1991 

Dec 

Jan 

Feb 

Mar 

Apr 

May 

Jun 

Jul 

Aug 

Sep 

Oct 

Dollars  per  cut 

Cash  receipts:  2/ 

Market  hogs  (94.25  lb) 

45.70 

47.97 

49.75 

48.89 

48.31 

51  56 

52  31 

52.29 

49.05 

44.19 

42.52 

Cull  sows  (5.75  lb) 

2.32 

2.39 

2.50 

2.65 

268 

2  64 

2  56 

2.38 

2.28 

2.21 

2.11 

Total 

48.02 

50.36 

52.25 

51.54 

50  99 

54  20 

5&  87 

54.67 

51.33 

46.40 

44.63 

Cash  expenses: 

Feed-- 

Corn  (345.6  lb) 

14.92 

14.17 

13.93 

14.08 

14  32 

14  48 

14  42 

14.41 

14.41 

14.28 

14.04 

Soybean  meal  (70.6  lb) 

7.92 

7.92 

7.82 

7.82 

7  82 

7  71 

f  a  f  1 

7  71 

fail 

7.71 

7.85 

7.85 

7.85 

Mixing  concentrates  (14.3  lb) 

2.86 

2.86 

2.86 

2.87 

2.84 

2.84 

2.84 

2.84 

2.87 

2.87 

2.87 

Total  feed 

25.70 

24.95 

24.61 

24.77 

24!  98 

25!  03 

24!  97 

24.96 

25.13 

25.00 

24.76 

Other- 

Veterinary  and  medicine  3/ 

0.74 

0.74 

0.74 

0.74 

0.74 

0.74 

0.74 

0.74 

0.74 

0.74 

0.74 

Fuel,  lube,  and  electricity 

1.46 

1.45 

1.45 

1.46 

1  !46 

1  !46 

1  !46 

1.46 

1.47 

1.47 

1 .47 

Mach.  and  building  repairs 

2.42 

2.42 

2.42 

2.42 

2.42 

2.42 

2.42 

2.44 

2.44 

2.44 

2.44 

Hired  labor  4/ 

1 .32 

1 .32 

1.32 

1 .34 

1.34 

1.34 

1.34 

1.31 

1 .38 

1 .39 

1 .36 

M  i  see  1 1 aneous 

0.63 

0.63 

0.63 

0  63 

0.64 

0.64 

0.64 

0  64 

0  62 

0.64 

0.64 

Total  variable  expenses 

32.27 

31.51 

31.17 

31.36 

31.58 

31.63 

31.57 

31  !55 

31.78 

31.68 

31.41 

General  farm  overhead 

1 .72 

1 .80 

1.87 

1.85 

1.84 

1.96 

1.98 

1 .97 

1 .80 

1 .67 

1 .62 

Taxes  and  insurance 

0.65 

0.65 

0.63 

0.64 

0.63 

0.63 

0.63 

0.63 

0.65 

0.69 

0.69 

Interest 

3.82 

4.01 

4.16 

4.10 

4.06 

4.31 

4.37 

4.35 

4.08 

3.69 

3.55 

Total  fixed  expenses 

6.19 

6.46 

6.66 

6.59 

6.53 

6.90 

6.98 

6.95 

6.53 

6.05 

5.86 

Total  cash  expenses  5/ 

38.46 

37.97 

37.83 

37.95 

38.11 

38.53 

38.55 

38.50 

38.31 

37.73 

37.27 

Receipts  less  cash  expenses 

9.56 

12.39 

14.42 

13.59 

12.88 

15.67 

16.32 

16.17 

13.02 

8.67 

7.36 

Capital  replacement 

5.87 

5.88 

5.90 

5.87 

5.86 

5.89 

5.88 

5.87 

5.91 

5.93 

5.93 

Receipts  less  cash  expenses 

and  replacement 

3.69 

6.51 

8.52 

7.72 

7.02 

9.78 

10.44 

10.30 

7.11 

2.74 

1.43 

1/The  feed  rations  and  expense  items  do  not  necessarily  coincide  with  the  experience  of  individual  hog  operations. 
For  individual  use.  adjust  expenses  and  prices  for  management,  production  level,  and  locality  of  operation. 
2/  Based  on  94.25  lb  of  barrows  and  gilts  liveweight  and  5.75  lb  of  sows  per  cwt  sold.    3/  Includes  costs  of  feed 
medication,  that  is  usually  included  as  part  of  the  feed  cost.    4/  Based  on  .204  hours  per  cwt  of  liveweight  hog 
marketed.    5/  Does  not  include  a  charge  for  family  or  operator  labor  (.732  hours) 
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Table  42--Corn  Belt  hog  feeding:    Selected  costs  at  current  rates  1/ 


Purchased  during  1990-91                 Dec.       Jan.       Feb.  Mar.       Apr.       May        June       July  Aug.     Sept.  Oct. 

Marketed  during  1991                       Apr.       May        June  July      Aug.     Sept.       Oct.       Nov.  Dec.       Jan.  Feb. 

Expenses:  ($/head) 

40-50  lb  feeder  pig                    49.63     48.50     57.47  63.63     60.97     52.98     42.78     40.98  36.53     38.22  33.75 

Corn  (11  bu)                              24.31     24.75     25.30  26.40     26.95     26.51     25.74     25.30  26.29     25.63  24.97 

Protein  supplement  (130  lb)        19.50     18.85     18.85  18.85     19.05     19.05     19.05     19.31  19.31      19.31  20.15 

Total  feed                              43.81     43.60     44.15  45.25     46.00     45.56     44.79     44.61  45.60     44.94  45.12 

Labor  &  management  (1.3  hr)        13.26     14.03     14.03  14.03     14.16     14.16     14.16     13.66  13.66     13.66  14.04 

Vet  medicine    2/                         3.05       3.06      3.06  3.06      3.08      3.08      3.08      3.07  3.07      3.07  3.08 

Interest  on  purchase  (4  mo)  1.96  1.90  2.25  2.50  2.31  2.01  1.62  1.53  1.36  1.42  1.23 
Power,  equip,  fuel, 

shelter  deprec.  2/                     7.42       7.46      7.46  7.46      7.52      7.52       7.52       7.48  7.48       7.48  7.50 

Death  loss  (4%  of  purchase)          1.99       1.94       2.30  2.55       2.44      2.12       1.71       1.64  1.46       1.53  1.35 

Transportation  (100  miles)           0.48      0.48      0.48  0.48      0.48      0.48      0.48      0.48  0.48      0.48  0.48 

Marketing  expenses                       1.14       1.14       1.14  1.14       1.14       1.14       1.14       1.14  1.14       1.14  1.14 

Misc.  &  indirect  costs  2/            0.76      0.76      0.76  0.76      0.77      0.77      0.77      0.77  0.77      0.77  0.77 

Total                                    123.50    122.87    133.10  140.86    138.87    129.82    118.05    115.36  111.55    112.71  108.46 
Selling  price  required 
to  cover:  ($/cwt) 
Feed  and  feeder  costs  (220  lb) 
All  costs  (220  lb) 
Feed  cost  per 
100- lb  gain  (180  lb) 
Barrows  and  gilts,  (7  mkts) 
Net  margin 

Prices: 
40- lb  feeder  pig 

(So.  Missouri)  $/head 
Corn  $/bu  3/ 

Protein  supp.  38-42%  %/cwt  4/ 
Labor  &  management  $/hr  5/ 
Interest  rate,  annual 
Transportation  rate 

($/cwt  100  miles)  6/ 
Marketing  Expenses  ($/cwt)  7/ 
Index  of  prices  paid  by 

farmers  (1910-14=100) 

1/  Although  a  majority  of  operations  in  the  Corn  Belt  are  from  farrow-to-finish,  relative  fattening  expenses  will  be 

similar.    Costs  represent  only  what  expenses  would  be  if  all  selected  items  were  paid  for  during  the  period  indicated. 

The  feed  rations  and  expense  items  do  not  necessarily  coincide  with  the  experience  of  individual  feeders.  For 
individual  use,  adjust  expenses  and  prices  for  managementt  production  level,  and  locality  of  operation.    2/  Adjusted 
monthly  by  the  index  of  prices  paid  by  farmers  for  commodities,  services,  interest,  taxes,  and  wage  rates.    3/  Average 
price  received  by  farmers  in  Iowa  and  Illinois.    4/  Average  prices  paid  by  farmers  in  Iowa  and  Illinois.  5/  Assumes  an 

owner-operator  receiving  twice  the  farm  labor  rate.    6/  Converted  from  cents/mile  for  a  44,000-pound  haul.    7/  Yardage 
plus  commission  fees  at  a  Midwest  terminal  market. 


42.47 
56.14 

41.86 
55.85 

46.19 
60.50 

49.49 
64.03 

48.62 
63.12 

44.79 
59.01 

39.80 
53.66 

38.90 
52.44 

37.33 
50.70 

37.80 
51.23 

35.85 
49.30 

24.34 
51.01 
-5.13 

24.22 
54.47 
-1.38 

24.53 
54.55 
-5.95 

25.14 
55.22 
-8.81 

25.56 
50.78 
-12.34 

25.31 
46.53 
-12.48 

24.88 
43.16 
-10.50 

24.78 

25.33 

24.97 

25.07 

49.63 
2.21 
15.00 
10.20 
11.87 

48.50 
2.25 
14.50 
10.79 
11.77 

57.47 
2.30 
14.50 
10.79 
11.77 

63.63 
2.40 
14.50 
10.79 
11.77 

60.97 
2.45 
14.65 
10.89 
11.37 

52.98 
2.41 
14.65 
10.89 
11.37 

42.78 
2.34 
14.65 
10.89 
11.37 

40.98 
2.30 
14.85 
10.51 
11.17 

36.53 
2.39 
14.85 
10.51 
11.17 

38.22 
2.33 
14.85 
10.51 
11.17 

33.75 
2.27 
15.50 
10.80 
10.90 

0.22 
1.14 

0.22 
1.14 

0.22 
1.14 

0.22 
1.14 

0.22 
1.14 

0.22 
1.14 

0.22 
1.14 

0.22 
1.14 

0.22 
1.14 

0.22 
1.14 

0.22 
1.14 

1289 

1295 

1295 

1295 

1305 

1305 

1305 

1299 

1299 

1299 

1302 
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Table  43--Great  Plains  custom  cattle  feeding:    Selected  costs  at  current  rates  1/ 


Purchased  During  1990-91  Nov.  Dec.  Jan.  Feb.  Mar.  Apr.  May  June  July  Aug.  Sept.  Oct. 
Marketed  During  1991-92       May       June       July      Aug.     Sept.       Oct.       Nov.       Dec.       Jan.       Feb.       Mar.  Apr. 


Expenses:  ($/head) 
600  lb.  feeder  steer 
Transportation  to 

feedlot  (300  miles) 
Commission 
Feed 

Mi lo  (1500  lb)  2/ 
Corn  (1500  lb)  2/ 
Cotton  seed  meal 

(400  lb) 
Alfalfa  hay 
(800  lb)  3/ 
Total  feed  cost 
Feed  handling  and 
management  charge 
Vet  medicine 
Interest  on  feeder 
and  1/2  feed 
Death  loss 

(1.5%  of  purchase) 
Marketing  4/ 

Total 

Selling  price  required 
to  cover:  5/  $/cwt. 
Feed  and  feeder  cost 
(1056  lb) 
All  costs 
Selling  price  6/ 
Net  margin 

Cost  per  100  lb.  gain: 
Variable  cost 

less  interest  $/cwt. 
Feed  costs  $/cwt. 

Prices:  ($/cwt) 
Choice  feeder  steer 

600-700  lb.  Amarillo 
Transportation  rate 

$/cwt/100  miles  7/ 
Commission  fee  $/cwt. 
Feed,  Prices,  Texas 

Milo  $/cwt 

Corn  $/cwt. 

Cottonseed  Meal 
(41%)  $/cwt.  8/ 

Alfalfa  hay  $/ton 
Feed  handling  and 

management  $/ton 
Interest,  annual 

rate  9/ 


539.28 

552.00 

554.28 

575 

.28 

567.00 

571.50 

551 

.04 

559.56 

560 

.10 

543.72 

525.00 

523 

.50 

3.96 
3.00 

3.96 
3.00 

3.96 
3.00 

3 
3 

.96 
.00 

3.96 
3.00 

3.96 
3.00 

3 
3 

.96 
.00 

3.96 
3.00 

3 
3 

.96 
.00 

3.96 
3.00 

3.96 
3.00 

3 
3 

.96 
.00 

66.45 

71  55 

70.05 

69.75 

7?  75 

70 

.95 

A5 

73.05 

77  L(\ 

72.60 

72 

o  I 

.15 

.13 

69.45 
7$j  on 

/o.yu 

69 

on 
oU 

.45 
.  1 U 

70.35 

70  on 
f  y.oU 

70.20 

7Q    /  t 

70 
•7-7 
1 1 

.65 

7n 

53.60 

53.60 

51.60 

51 

.60 

51.60 

48.80 

48 

.80 

48.80 

46 

.40 

46.40 

46.40 

45 

.60 

55.60 
247.20 

56.40 
253.25 

61.60 
255.70 

55 
253 

.60 
.00 

58.00 
260.05 

52.80 
253.40 

52 
254 

.80 
.90 

52.40 
249.55 

53 
249 

.60 
.55 

57.20 
253.75 

52.40 
247.45 

51 

245 

.60 
.55 

21.00 
3.00 

21.00 
3.00 

21.00 
3.00 

21 
3 

.00 
.00 

21.00 
3.00 

21.00 
3.00 

21 
3 

.00 
.00 

21.00 
3.00 

21 
3 

.00 
.00 

21.00 
3.00 

21.00 
3.00 

21 
3 

.00 
.00 

39.77 

40.72 

40.93 

40 

.35 

38.34 

38.40 

35 

.62 

35.93 

35 

.96 

35.21 

33.08 

32 

.31 

8.09 
f .o.b. 

8.28 
f .o.b. 

8.31 
f .o.b. 

8 

f.o 

.63 
.b. 

8.50 
f .o.b. 

8.57 
f .o.b. 

8 
f.o 

.27 
.b. 

8.39 
f .o.b. 

8 
f.o 

.40 
.b. 

8.16 
f .o.b. 

7.88 
f .o.b. 

7 

f.o 

.85 
.b. 

865.30 

885.21 

890.18 

908 

.22 

904.85 

902.83 

880 

.79 

884.39 

884 

.97 

871.79 

844.37 

840 

.18 

74.48 
81.94 
78.22 
-3.72 

76.25 
83.83 
74.29 
-9.54 

76.70 
84.30 
72.19 
-12.11 

78.44 
86.01 
67.38 
-18.63 

78.32 
85.69 
68.87 
-16.82 

78.12 
85.50 
71.28 
-14.22 

76.32 
83.41 

76.62 
83.75 

76.67 
83.80 

75.52 
82.56 

73.15 
79.96 

72.83 
79.56 

55.86 
49.44 

57.11 
50.65 

57.60 
51.14 

57.13 
50.60 

58.51 
52.01 

57.19 
50.68 

57.43 
50.98 

56.39 
49.91 

56.39 
49.91 

57.18 
50.75 

55.87 
49.49 

55.48 
49.11 

89.88 

92.00 

92.38 

95.88 

94.50 

95.25 

91.84 

93.26 

93.35 

90.62 

87.50 

87.25 

0.22 
0.50 

0.22 
0.50 

0.22 
0.50 

0.22 
0.50 

0.22 
0.50 

0.22 
0.50 

0.22 
0.50 

0.22 
0.50 

0.22 
0.50 

0.22 
0.50 

0.22 
0.50 

0.22 
0.50 

4.28 
4.62 

4.52 
4.73 

4.50 
4.70 

4.58 
4.84 

4.72 
5.01 

4.69 
5.13 

4.66 
5.26 

4.48 
5.11 

4.48 
5.19 

4.54 
5.17 

4.53 
5.08 

4.56 
5.03 

13.40 
109.00 

13.40 
111.00 

12.90 
124.00 

12.90 
109.00 

12.90 
115.00 

12.20 
102.00 

12.20 
102.00 

12.20 
101.00 

11.60 
104.00 

11.60 
113.00 

11.60 
101.00 

11.40 
99.00 

10.00 

10.00 

10.00 

10.00 

10.00 

10.00 

10.00 

10.00 

10.00 

10.00 

10.00 

10.00 

12.00 

12.00 

12.00 

11.50 

11.00 

11.00 

10.50 

10.50 

10.50 

10.50 

10.20 

10.00 

1/  Represents  only  what  expenses  would  be  if  all  selected  items  were  paid  for  during  the  period  indicated.    The  feed 
ration  and  expense  items  do  not  necessarily  coincide  with  experience  of  individual  feedlots.    For  individual  use, 
adjust  expenses  and  prices  for  management,  production,  and  locality  of  operation.    Steers  are  assumed  to  gain  500  lb 
in  180  days  at  2.8  lb  per  day  with  feed  conversion  of  8.4  lb  per  pound  gain.    2/  Texas  Panhandle  elevator  price  plus 
$.15/cwt.  handling  and  transportation  to  feedlots.    3/  Average  price  received  by  farmers  plus  $30/ton  handling  and 
transportation  to  feedlots.    4/  Most  cattle  sold  f.o.b.  at  the  feedlot  with  4-percent  shrink.    5/  Sale  weight  1,056  lb 
(1,100  lb  less  4-percent  shrink).    6/  Choice  slaughter  steers,  1000-1100  lb,  Texas-New  Mexico  direct.    7/  Converted 
from  cents  per  mile  for  a  44,000- lb  haul.    8/  Average  prices  paid  by  farmers.    9/  Prime  rate  plus  2  points. 
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Table  44--Federal ly  inspected  hog  slaughter 


Hogs  Barrows  and  gilts  Sows  Boars  and  stags 

Week   

ending  1/        1989        1990        1991        1989        1990        1991        1989        1990        1991        1989        1990  1991 


Thousands 


January: 

57 

13 

14 

5 

1 

r419 

1 

,337 

1,346 

1 

,334 

1 

,255 

1,280 

69 

68 

10 

12 

1 

,719 

1 

,763 

1,814 

1 

,626 

1 

,663 

1,723 

80 

82 

75 

15 

18 

16 

19 

1, 

,679 

1 

,674 

1,710 

1 

,590 

1 

,582 

1,624 

76 

75 

70 

16 

17 

16 

26 

1, 

,647 

1 

,684 

1,606 

1 

,556 

1 

,601 

1,528 

72 

68 

64 

15 

15 

14 

February: 

65 

12 

16 

2 

1 

,631 

1 

,658 

1,566 

1 

,543 

1 

,574 

1,486 

76 

68 

15 

9 

1 

,656 

1 

,656 

1,628 

1 

,582 

1 

,578 

1,544 

58 

63 

67 

13 

15 

17 

16 

1 

,678 

1 

,681 

1,638 

1 

,585 

1 

,606 

1,559 

75 

60 

63 

15 

15 

16 

23 

1 

,665 

1 

,624 

1,618 

1 

,582 

1 

,552 

1,543 

69 

59 

61 

14 

13 

14 

March: 

2 

1 

,621 

1 

,713 

1,646 

1 

,532 

1 

,628 

1,567 

72 

68 

64 

15 

16 

15 

9 

1 

,716 

1 

,614 

1,717 

1 

,637 

1 

,538 

1,638 

66 

61 

63 

14 

15 

16 

16 

1 

,703 

1 

,707 

1,686 

1 

,616 

1 

,627 

1,612 

70 

64 

60 

16 

16 

14 

23 

1 

,601 

1 

,631 

1,583 

1 

,517 

1 

,549 

1,505 

69 

66 

63 

15 

16 

15 

30 

1 

,648 

1 

,591 

1,650 

1 

,562 

1 

,513 

1,574 

70 

62 

61 

16 

16 

15 

Apri I: 

6 

1 

,761 

1 

,661 

1,615 

1 

,674 

1 

,579 

1,538 

72 

66 

61 

16 

16 

16 

13 

1 

,780 

1 

,642 

1,717 

1 

,681 

1 

,562 

1,639 

72 

64 

62 

15 

16 

16 

20 

1 

,813 

1 

,594 

1,715 

1 

,725 

1 

,516 

1,634 

72 

62 

65 

16 

16 

16 

27 

1 

,764 

1 

,594 

1,663 

1 

,637 

1 

,513 

1,585 

77 

65 

63 

17 

16 

15 

May: 

4 

1 

,732 

1 

,579 

1,624 

1 

,637 

1 

,502 

1,547 

77 

66 

62 

17 

17 

15 

11 

1 

,654 

1 

,586 

1,610 

1 

,565 

1 

,501 

1,530 

76 

68 

66 

17 

17 

14 

18 

1 

,632 

1 

,528 

1,576 

1 

,494 

1 

,436 

1,500 

73 

74 

62 

16 

18 

14 

25 

1 

,618 

1 

,522 

1,506 

1 

,516 

1 

,433 

1,426 

84 

72 

66 

18 

17 

14 

June: 

1 

1 

,343 

1 

,236 

1,313 

1 

,260 

1 

,159 

1,241 

69 

62 

59 

14 

14 

13 

8 

1 

,589 

1 

,460 

1,524 

1 

,474 

1 

,364 

1,438 

87 

78 

71 

16 

18 

15 

15 

1 

,589 

1 

,452 

1,576 

1 

,483 

1 

,358 

1,494 

88 

77 

67 

18 

17 

15 

22 

1 

,533 

1 

,472 

1,497 

1 

,434 

1 

,377 

1,413 

83 

78 

70 

16 

17 

14 

29 

1 

,500 

1 

,402 

1,465 

1 

,400 

1 

,311 

1,369 

83 

76 

79 

17 

16 

17 

July: 

6 

1 

,244 

1 

,191 

1,174 

1 

,157 

1 

,121 

1,106 

64 

58 

57 

13 

12 

11 

13 

1 

,557 

1 

,461 

1,565 

1 

,446 

1 

,366 

1,467 

96 

78 

81 

17 

18 

16 

20 

1 

,518 

1 

,430 

1,504 

1 

,432 

1 

,332 

1,412 

95 

81 

78 

16 

17 

15 

27 

1 

,501 

1 

,361 

1,476 

1 

,393 

1 

,262 

1,380 

92 

83 

80 

16 

16 

16 

August: 

3 

1 

,543 

1 

,463 

1,465 

1 

,428 

1 

,363 

1,371 

99 

84 

78 

16 

17 

16 

10 

1 

,612 

1 

,471 

1,502 

1 

,507 

1 

,376 

1,415 

89 

80 

73 

16 

16 

14 

17 

1 

,615 

1 

,607 

1,625 

1 

,503 

1 

,510 

1,534 

89 

81 

76 

17 

16 

16 

24 

1 

,610 

1 

,606 

1,614 

1 

,506 

1 

,505 

1,525 

89 

78 

75 

16 

16 

14 

31 

1 

,713 

1 

,641 

1,731 

1 

,601 

1 

,548 

1,638 

95 

77 

78 

16 

16 

14 

September: 

7 

1 

,545 

1 

,440 

1,502 

1 

,446 

1 

,364 

1,423 

80 

63 

66 

13 

12 

12 

14 

1 

,888 

1 

,747 

1,836 

1 

,777 

1 

,646 

1,747 

96 

84 

74 

16 

16 

15 

21 

1 

,853 

1 

,722 

1,752 

1 

,750 

1 

,626 

1,664 

86 

79 

74 

16 

17 

15 

28 

1 

,785 

1 

,676 

1,778 

1 

,688 

1 

,584 

1,687 

82 

76 

76 

15 

16 

15 

October: 

5 

1 

,810 

1 

,695 

1,795 

1 

,711 

1 

,604 

1,708 

85 

76 

74 

14 

16 

14 

12 

1 

,810 

1 

,628 

1,767 

1 

,716 

1 

,540 

1,683 

80 

74 

72 

13 

14 

13 

19 

1 

,797 

1 

,665 

1,837 

1 

,703 

1 

,582 

1,755 

80 

70 

68 

15 

13 

14 

26 

1 

,739 

1 

,624 

1,835 

1 

,644 

1 

,540 

1,747 

83 

69 

73 

12 

14 

14 

November: 

2 

1 

,812 

1 

,662 

1,792 

1 

,713 

1 

,576 

1,702 

83 

72 

76 

16 

14 

14 

9 

1 

,791 

1 

,759 

1 

,692 

1 

,668 

84 

76 

16 

15 

16 

1 

,901 

1 

,768 

1 

,802 

1 

,679 

85 

75 

14 

14 

23 

1 

,564 

1 

,480 

1 

,486 

1 

,416 

66 

54 

12 

10 

30 

1 

,908 

1 

,838 

1 

,802 

1 

,742 

89 

79 

16 

17 

December: 

7 

1 

,832 

1 

,814 

1 

,729 

1 

,722 

88 

79 

15 

14 

14 

1 

,716 

1 

,825 

1 

,621 

1 

,732 

81 

78 

14 

16 

21 

1 

,521 

1 

,762 

1 

,436 

1 

,674 

74 

73 

13 

15 

28 

1 

,443 

1 

,252 

1 

,372 

1 

,202 

61 

43 

10 

7 

1/  Corresponding  dates  to  1991:    1989,  January  7;  1990,  January  6. 
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Table  45--Federal ly  inspected  cattle  slaughter 


Cows 

Week  Cattle  Steers  Total  Dairy  Dairy/total 

ending  1/   

1989      1990      1991      1989      1990      1991      1989     1990      1991      1989      1990      1991      1989      1990  1991 


Thousands    Percent  — 


January: 

5 

543 

548 

494 

256 

263 

245 

119 

120 

96 

64 

57 

50 

54 

48 

52 

12 

627 

622 

658 

290 

282 

318 

131 

146 

132 

68 

69 

68 

52 

47 

51 

19 

654 

598 

650 

313 

281 

326 

129 

132 

123 

65 

61 

63 

50 

46 

51 

26 

641 

637 

617 

310 

318 

310 

123 

119 

116 

61 

59 

60 

50 

49 

52 

February: 

"  2 

625 

639 

598 

300 

310 

290 

114 

123 

114 

60 

60 

59 

53 

49 

52 

9 

605 

622 

606 

300 

304 

295 

104 

114 

114 

57 

59 

60 

55 

52 

53 

16 

641 

601 

612 

316 

300 

302 

119 

102 

117 

64 

53 

62 

54 

52 

53 

23 

628 

594 

589 

309 

300 

294 

108 

104 

106 

62 

56 

58 

57 

54 

55 

March : 

2 

639 

592 

605 

316 

295 

303 

114 

109 

115 

62 

57 

63 

54 

52 

55 

9 

600 

613 

618 

312 

312 

314 

4  A  / 

104 

4  A7 

103 

4  4  4 

1 1 1 

58 

55 

60 

56 

54 

54 

16 

588 

620 

602 

288 

315 

299 

119 

104 

110 

61 

57 

61 

51 

55 

55 

23 

584 

609 

571 

286 

306 

279 

114 

110 

108 

56 

56 

58 

49 

51 

54 

30 

587 

608 

512 

286 

307 

252 

111 

108 

104 

57 

55 

55 

51 

51 

53 

Apri I : 

53 

6 

609 

592 

564 

300 

302 

287 

118 

105 

99 

57 

51 

52 

48 

49 

13 

646 

595 

598 

335 

302 

303 

117 

104 

105 

56 

51 

54 

48 

49 

52 

20 

663 

626 

628 

332 

326 

339 

122 

102 

103 

56 

49 

52 

46 

48 

50 

27 

652 

626 

646 

332 

326 

349 

122 

109 

104 

54 

51 

51 

44 

47 

49 

May: 

49 

4 

666 

617 

611 

326 

322 

321 

128 

102 

101 

56 

49 

49 

44 

48 

11 

670 

684 

626 

339 

352 

331 

118 

105 

101 

50 

48 

49 

42 

46 

48 

18 

675 

681 

639 

344 

354 

335 

115 

112 

97 

50 

49 

48 

43 

44 

49 

25 

673 

667 

637 

342 

347 

339 

115 

109 

98 

50 

47 

48 

43 

43 

49 

June: 
1 

589 

592 

563 

301 

311 

287 

99 

91 

86 

42 

38 

42 

42 

42 

49 

8 

663 

665 

640 

328 

339 

332 

114 

104 

101 

49 

44 

50 

43 

42 

50 

15 

680 

674 

645 

339 

349 

345 

113 

101 

96 

49 

41 

47 

43 

41 

49 

22 

658 

662 

659 

331 

341 

356 

109 

103 

93 

48 

45 

48 

44 

44 

51 

29 

671 

664 

651 

329 

340 

347 

112 

108 

100 

50 

44 

50 

45 

41 

50 

July: 

6 

564 

555 

546 

288 

291 

296 

79 

77 

69 

37 

33 

38 

47 

43 

56 

13 

691 

671 

637 

335 

338 

333 

122 

113 

98 

56 

48 

52 

46 

42 

53 

20 

672 

673 

642 

326 

334 

343 

115 

106 

95 

55 

45 

48 

48 

43 

51 

27 

638 

647 

615 

312 

334 

324 

106 

98 

92 

52 

46 

49 

49 

47 

53 

August : 

54 

3 

644 

617 

608 

326 

321 

331 

104 

96 

91 

53 

44 

49 

51 

46 

10 

673 

646 

619 

332 

332 

336 

107 

98 

91 

54 

47 

51 

50 

48 

56 

17 

652 

646 

658 

315 

326 

357 

112 

104 

87 

53 

48 

49 

47 

46 

57 

24 

630 

634 

657 

304 

319 

342 

114 

108 

91 

56 

50 

50 

49 

46 

55 

31 

646 

636 

645 

316 

311 

328 

111 

109 

101 

57 

53 

54 

51 

49 

53 

September: 

47 

55 

562 

572 

570 

277 

287 

298 

97 

93 

84 

49 

44 

46 

51 

14 

657 

662 

637 

327 

323 

329 

118 

113 

100 

58 

54 

55 

49 

48 

55 

21 

666 

643 

656 

316 

301 

334 

117 

112 

99 

56 

51 

57 

48 

46 

57 

28 

670 

656 

654 

324 

324 

330 

120 

112 

103 

56 

51 

57 

47 

46 

55 

October: 

5 

660 

624 

636 

310 

285 

313 

126 

114 

104 

57 

52 

55 

45 

45 

53 

1  c 

OC\ 

ouy 

jUO 

717 
J  1  1 

I  CO 

1 1  a 
I  lo 

1  DA 
I  UO 

C7 
Jf 

C7 
J  J 

JO 

tj 

19 

648 

627 

636 

304 

298 

328 

132 

126 

110 

57 

55 

56 

43 

43 

51 

26 

652 

621 

621 

297 

298 

299 

142 

131 

116 

60 

56 

58 

42 

42 

50 

November: 

2 

643 

644 

584 

292 

299 

283 

139 

134 

119 

61 

56 

61 

44 

42 

52 

9 

630 

600 

292 

282 

139 

130 

59 

58 

42 

45 

16 

635 

610 

292 

285 

143 

127 

60 

54 

42 

42 

23 

533 

540 

262 

276 

111 

101 

47 

43 

42 

43 

30 

660 

602 

301 

296 

146 

129 

62 

57 

42 

45 

December: 

7 

644 

597 

299 

294 

149 

130 

63 

57 

42 

44 

14 

635 

638 

304 

319 

133 

128 

58 

59 

44 

46 

21 

625 

635 

298 

316 

124 

120 

53 

57 

43 

47 

28 

542 

426 

274 

219 

99 

74 

42 

33 

42 

44 

1/  Corresponding  dates  to  1991:    1989,  January  7;  1990,  January  6. 
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Table  46--Pork:    Retail,  wholesale,  and  farm  values,  spreads,  and  farmers'  share 


Farm  retai I  spread 

Gross       By-product  Net   

Year  Retail        Wholesale        farm  allow-  farm  Wholesale-        Farm-  Farmers' 

price  1/      value  2/       value  3/        ance  4/      value  5/  Total  retail        wholesale    share  6/ 


Cents  per  pound   Percent 


1986 

178 

.4 

110 

.9 

87 

.4 

4 

.9 

82 

.4 

96 

.0 

67 

.5 

28. 

5 

46 

1987 

188 

.4 

113 

.0 

87 

.9 

5 

.2 

82 

.7 

105 

.7 

75 

.4 

30. 

3 

43 

1988 

183 

.4 

101 

.0 

73 

.9 

4 

.5 

69 

.4 

114 

.0 

82 

.4 

31 . 

6 

37 

1989 

182 

.8 

99 

.2 

75 

.0 

4 

.5 

70 

.4 

112 

.4 

83 

.7 

28. 

8 

38 

I 

180 

.0 

92 

.9 

69 

.4 

4 

.3 

65 

.1 

115 

.0 

87 

.1 

27. 

9 

36 

II 

178 

.6 

94 

.6 

71 

.5 

4 

.4 

67 

.1 

111 

.4 

84 

.0 

27. 

4 

37 

III 

183 

.9 

100 

.8 

78 

.2 

4 

.8 

73 

.4 

110 

.6 

83 

.1 

27. 

5 

39 

IV 

188 

.9 

108 

.4 

80 

.8 

4 

.7 

76 

.1 

112 

.8 

80 

.4 

32. 

3 

40 

1990 

212 

.6 

118 

.2 

92 

.6 

5 

.5 

87 

.2 

125 

.4 

94 

.3 

31 . 

1 

41 

I 

196 

.2 

107 

.1 

84 

.5 

5 

.0 

79 

.4 

116 

.8 

89 

.1 

27. 

7 

40 

II 

208 

.4 

122 

.5 

100 

.1 

6 

.0 

94 

.2 

114 

.2 

85 

.9 

28. 

4 

45 

III 

222 

.6 

122 

.8 

98 

.3 

5 

.8 

92 

.5 

130 

.1 

99 

.8 

30. 

3 

41 

IV 

223 

.1 

120 

.5 

87 

.6 

5 

.0 

82 

.5 

140 

.6 

102 

.6 

38. 

0 

37 

1991: 

28. 

37 

January 

216 

.1 

109 

.7 

86 

.5 

5 

.1 

81 

.4 

134 

.7 

106 

.4 

3 

February 

215 

.5 

110 

.1 

88 

.3 

5 

.2 

83 

.1 

132 

.4 

105 

.4 

27. 

0 

38 

March 

213 

.9 

110 

.8 

87 

.7 

5 

.0 

82 

.7 

131 

.2 

103 

.1 

28. 

1 

38 

I 

215 

.2 

110 

.2 

87 

.5 

5 

.1 

82 

.4 

132 

.8 

105 

.0 

27. 

8 

38 

Apri  I 

211 

.7 

109 

.7 

86 

.4 

5 

.0 

81 

.4 

130 

.3 

102 

.0 

28. 

3 

38 

May 

213 

.3 

115 

.5 

92 

.4 

5 

.0 

87 

.4 

125 

.9 

97 

.8 

28. 

1 

41 

June 

214 

.6 

116 

.0 

92 

.7 

5 

.0 

87 

.7 

126 

.9 

98 

.6 

28. 

3 

40 

II 

213 

.2 

113 

.7 

90 

.5 

5 

.0 

85 

.5 

127 

.7 

99 

.5 

28. 

2 

40 

July 

217 

.7 

115 

.7 

94 

.0 

5 

.0 

89 

.0 

128 

.7 

102 

.0 

26. 

7 

40 

August 

214 

.2 

111 

.5 

85 

.9 

4 

.7 

81 

.2 

133 

.0 

102 

.7 

30. 

3 

37 

September 

211 

.9 

107 

.1 

79 

.0 

4 

.3 

74 

.7 

137 

.2 

104 

.8 

32. 

4 

35 

III 

214 

.6 

111 

.4 

86 

.3 

4 

.7 

81 

.6 

133 

.0 

103 

.2 

29. 

8 

38 

October 

207 

.7 

104 

.6 

73 

.7 

4 

.3 

69 

.4 

138 

.3 

103 

.1 

35. 

2 

33 

1/  Estimated  weighted- average  of  BLS  prices  of  retail  cuts  from  pork  carcass. 

2/  Value  of  wholesale  quantity  equivalent  to  1  lb  of  retail  cuts.    A  wholesale-carcass  equivalent  of  1.06  is  used. 
3/  Market  values  to  producer  for  1.7  lb  of  live  animal,  equivalent  to  1  lb  of  retail  cuts. 
4/  Portion  of  gross  farm  value  attributable  to  edible  and  inedible  by-products. 
5/  Gross  farm  value  minus  farm  by-product  allowance. 
6/  Percent  net  farm  value  is  of  retail  price. 


Table  47--Beef, 

Choice  Yield  Grade  3: 

Retail,  wholesale,  and  farm  values, 

spreads. 

and  farmers' 

share  1/ 

Farm  retai I -spread 

Gross 

By-product 

Net 

Year 

Retail 

Wholesale 

farm 

al low- 

farm 

Wholesale- 

Farm 

Farmers' 

price  2/ 

value  3/ 

value  4/ 

ance  5/ 

value  6/ 

Total 

retai I 

wholesale 

share  7/ 

  Cents  per  pound   

Percent 

1986 

226.8 

146.5 

140.0 

15.0 

125.0 

101.8 

80.2 

21.5 

55 

1987 

238.4 

160.0 

157.6 

18.9 

138.7 

99.7 

78.4 

21.3 

58 

1988 

250.3 

169.4 

169.4 

21.1 

148.2 

102.1 

80.9 

21.2 

59 

1989 

265.7 

176.8 

177.6 

20.1 

157.6 

108.1 

88.9 

19.2 

59 

I 

260.7 

177.3 

179.6 

19.7 

159.9 

100.8 

83.4 

17.5 

61 

II 

267.0 

180.4 

179.5 

19.3 

160.2 

106.8 

86.5 

20.3 

60 

III 

268.0 

172.5 

171.3 

20.0 

151.2 

116.8 

95.5 

21.3 

56 

IV 

266.9 

176.8 

180.1 

21.1 

158.9 

108.0 

90.1 

17.9 

59 

1990 

281.0 

189.6 

188.9 

20.5 

168.3 

112.7 

91.4 

21.2 

59 

I 

272.6 

186.9 

189.5 

21.5 

168.0 

104.6 

85.7 

18.9 

61 

II 

281.2 

189.6 

188.0 

20.8 

167.3 

113.9 

91.6 

22.3 

59 

III 

280.4 

185.4 

184.7 

20.0 

164.6 

115.7 

95.0 

20.7 

58 

IV 

289.9 

196.4 

193.4 

19.9 

173.5 

116.4 

93.5 

22.9 

59 

1991: 

January 

294.9 

192.6 

190.7 

20.5 

170.2 

124.7 

102.3 

22.4 

57 

February 

292.5 

189.6 

190.9 

19.8 

171.1 

121.4 

102.9 

18.5 

58 

March 

295.4 

193.4 

194.7 

19.2 

175.5 

119.9 

102.0 

17.9 

59 

I 

294.3 

191.9 

192.1 

19.8 

172.3 

122.0 

102.4 

19.6 

58 

Apri  I 

297.1 

194.1 

194.3 

19.0 

175.3 

121.8 

103.0 

18.8 

59 

May 

296.1 

190.9 

188.3 

18.3 

170.0 

126.1 

105.2 

20.9 

57 

June 

292.4 

186.1 

178.8 

17.9 

160.9 

131.5 

106.3 

25.2 

55 

II 

295.2 

190.4 

187.1 

18.4 

168.7 

126.5 

104.8 

21.6 

57 

July 

288.4 

178.8 

173.4 

17.2 

156.2 

132.2 

109.6 

22.6 

54 

August 

285.4 

172.2 

161.4 

16.3 

145.1 

140.3 

113.2 

27.1 

50 

September 

280.1 

170.8 

163.3 

16.5 

146.8 

133.3 

109.3 

24.0 

52 

III 

284.6 

173.9 

166.0 

16.7 

149.4 

135.3 

110.7 

24.6 

52 

October 

277.2 

174.5 

166.9 

17.1 

149.8 

127.4 

102.7 

24.7 

54 

1/  Series  revised  August  1990. 

2/  Estimated  weighted-average  of  BLS  prices  of  retail  cuts  from  Choice  Yield  Grade  3  carcass. 

ii  uali!e*of  wholesale  quantity  equivalent  to  1  lb  of  retail  cuts.    A  wholesale  equivalent  of  1.142  is  used. 

%,  S*et  vaiue  to  Producer  for  2.4  lb  of  live  animal,  equivalent  to  1  lb  of  retail  cuts. 

5/  Portion  of  gross  farm  value  attributed  to  edible  and  inedible  by-products. 

6/  Gross  farm  value  minus  farm  by-product  allowance 

7/  Percent  net  farm  value  is  of  retail  price 
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Table  48--Average  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  (BLS)  retail  price  per  pound  of  specified  meat  cuts 


Item  and  year 

Jan 

Feb 

Mar 

Apr 

May 

Jun 

Jul 

Aug 

Sep 

Oct 

Nov 

Dec 

Dol lars 

Choice  Beef: 

Ground  Chuck 

1989 

1 .81 

1 .80 

1 .85 

1 .82 

1.82 

1 .80 

1 .81 

1 .82 

1 .82 

1 .84 

1 .87 

1 .88 

1990 

1 .91 

1 .95 

1 .94 

1 .97 

1 .97 

1 .97 

1 .95 

1 .97 

1 .99 

1 .97 

2.00 

2.02 

1991 

2.00 

1 .99 

1 .97 

1 .98 

1 .99 

1 .99 

1 .96 

1 .97 

1 .95 

1 .94 

Ground  beef 

1989 

1 .40 

1 .37 

1 .43 

1 .42 

1 .44 

1 .44 

1 .44 

1 .45 

1 .46 

1 .45 

1 .49 

1 .50 

1990 

1 .56 

1 .57 

1 .57 

1 .59 

1 .58 

1 .59 

1 .58 

1 .58 

1 .59 

1 .58 

1 .62 

1 .63 

1991 

1 .65 

1 .63 

1 .61 

1 .61 

1 .62 

1 .60 

1 .59 

1 .58 

1 .55 

1 .55 

Chuck  roast,  bone  in 

1989 

1 .81 

1 .91 

1 .87 

1 .89 

1 .90 

1 .86 

1 .86 

1 .78 

1 .88 

1 .89 

1 .92 

2.00 

1990 

2.03 

2.12 

2.05 

2.10 

2.12 

2.07 

2.07 

2.04 

2.07 

2.09 

2.15 

2.15 

1991 

2.16 

2.16 

2.09 

2.14 

2.10 

2.10 

2.06 

2.05 

2.02 

2.02 

Chuck  roast,  boneless 

1989 

2.30 

2.27 

2.35 

2.30 

2.28 

2.31 

2.31 

2.31 

2.27 

2.33 

2.34 

2.43 

1990 

2.49 

2.50 

2.44 

2.47 

2.47 

2.43 

2.42 

2.49 

2.47 

2.51 

2.57 

2.60 

1991 

2.62 

2.60 

2.62 

2.63 

2.59 

2.60 

2.52 

2.51 

2.46 

2.46 

Round  roast,  boneless 

1989 

2.75 

2.75 

2.76 

2.77 

2.78 

2.73 

2.73 

2.71 

2.78 

2.78 

2.77 

2.78 

1990 

2.91 

2.89 

2.93 

2.92 

2.95 

2.92 

2.92 

2.92 

2.89 

2.96 

2.95 

3.02 

1991 

3.08 

3.04 

3.08 

3.11 

3.10 

3.01 

3.02 

3.00 

2.94 

2.94 

Rib  roast,  bone  in 

1989 

4.11 

4.04 

4.06 

4.16 

4.24 

4.06 

4.34 

4.29 

4.19 

4.17 

4.19 

4.21 

1990 

4.29 

4.29 

4.37 

4.33 

4.44 

4.54 

4.62 

4.57 

4.65 

4.66 

4.56 

4.54 

1991 

4.71 

4.68 

4.73 

4.74 

4.78 

4.78 

4.75 

4.75 

4.61 

4.61 

Round  steak,  boneless 

1989 

3.07 

3.09 

3.12 

3.14 

3.10 

3.06 

3.11 

3.12 

3.10 

3.12 

3.18 

3.17 

1990 

3.30 

3.31 

3.27 

3.29 

3.32 

3.35 

3.29 

3.31 

3.28 

3.33 

3.39 

3.42 

1991 

3.39 

3.39 

3.47 

3.48 

3.49 

3.45 

3.41 

3.35 

3.36 

3.33 

Sirloin  steak,  bone  in 

1989 

3.39 

3.40 

3.61 

3.57 

3.70 

3.67 

3.70 

3.66 

3.62 

3.55 

3.57 

3.46 

1990 

3.58 

3.55 

3.52 

3.80 

3.61 

3.79 

3.73 

3.73 

3.68 

3.72 

3.73 

3.65 

1991 

3.69 

3.61 

3.69 

3.73 

3.86 

3.86 

3.77 

3.69 

3.72 

3.73 

Sirloin  steak,  boneless 

1989 

3.85 

3.95 

3.93 

3.89 

4.01 

4.04 

4.15 

3.99 

3.95 

3.76 

3.81 

3.79 

1990 

3.82 

3.85 

3.93 

4.07 

4.19 

4.19 

4.23 

4.22 

4.30 

4.25 

4.24 

4.24 

1991 

4.29 

4.23 

4.34 

4.37 

4.45 

4.41 

4.41 

4.38 

4.23 

4.19 

T-bone  steak,  bone  in 

1989 

4.95 

4.91 

5.05 

5.04 

5.14 

5.16 

5.22 

5.10 

5.15 

5.08 

4.99 

5.04 

1990 

5.11 

4.56 

4.71 

4.78 

4.96 

5.01 

4.99 

4.91 

5.01 

4.96 

5.41 

5.45 

1991 

5.38 

5.44 

5.46 

5.45 

5.51 

5.60 

5.40 

5.42 

5.25 

5.24 

Pork: 
Bacon, 


s I i  ced 


1989 

1.80 

1.80 

1.79 

1.75 

1.68 

1.69 

1.71 

1.72 

1.72 

1.77 

1 

.82 

1990 

1.97 

2.01 

1.99 

1.98 

2.04 

2.15 

2.21 

2.24 

2.18 

2.21 

2 

.24 

1991 

2.26 

2.30 

2.32 

2.27 

2.31 

2.31 

2.31 

2.22 

2.16 

2.12 

Pork  chops,  center  cut 

1989 

2.78 

2.75 

2.80 

2.80 

2.76 

2.82 

2.91 

2.92 

2.95 

2.89 

2 

.97 

1990 

3.02 

2.96 

3.01 

3.16 

3.20 

3.44 

3.47 

3.51 

3.36 

3.37 

3 

.37 

1991 

3.25 

3.26 

3.27 

3.27 

3.28 

3.41 

3.42 

3.33 

3.29 

3.18 

Ham.  rump  or  shank  half 

1989 

1.58 

1.57 

1.57 

1.58 

1.56 

1.58 

1.61 

1.63 

1.62 

1.63 

1 

.66 

1990 

1.70 

1.70 

1.82 

1.72 

1.78 

1.89 

1.91 

1.94 

1 .92 

1.93 

1 

.94 

1991 

1.73 

1.67 

1.67 

1.64 

1.64 

1.62 

1.71 

1.69 

1.72 

1.70 

Sirloin  roast,  bone  in  1/ 

1989 

1.89 

1.88 

1.88 

1.88 

1.86 

1.89 

1.92 

1.94 

1.93 

1.94 

1 

.97 

1990 

2.02 

2.02 

2.04 

2.06 

2.12 

2.25 

2.28 

2.31 

2.29 

2.31 

2 

.32 

1991 

2.31 

2.28 

2.29 

2.25 

2.27 

2.30 

2.31 

2.29 

2.27 

2.24 

Shoulder  picnic,  bone  in 

1989 

1.12 

1.06 

1.06 

1.08 

1.07 

1.08 

1.09 

1.10 

1.10 

1.10 

1 

.12 

1990 

1.14 

1.18 

1.18 

1.21 

1.24 

1.28 

1.30 

1.32 

1.35 

1.39 

1 

.39 

1991 

1.40 

1.39 

1.33 

1.31 

1.29 

1.29 

1.27 

1.29 

1.24 

1 .23 

Sausage,  fresh,  loose 

1989 

1.92 

1.94 

1.92 

1.93 

1.94 

1.93 

1.99 

2.04 

2.02 

2.10 

2 

.11 

1990 

2.12 

2.20 

2.16 

2.21 

2.29 

2.41 

2.49 

2.50 

2.49 

2.52 

2 

.39 

1991 

2.42 

2.45 

2.35 

2.37 

2.45 

2.39 

2.47 

2.50 

2.47 

2.40 

M  i  see 1 1 aneous  cuts : 

Ham,  canned  3  or  5  lb 

1989 

2.75 

2.71 

2.63 

2.70 

2.64 

2.68 

2.66 

2.65 

2.70 

2.68 

2 

.61 

1990 

2.72 

2.77 

2.75 

2.68 

2.77 

2.85 

2.84 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

1991 

3.15 

3.17 

3.21 

3.18 

3.23 

3.25 

3.28 

3.26 

3.16 

3.14 

Frankfurters,  all  meat 

1989 

2.08 

2.07 

2.07 

2.03 

2.05 

2.02 

2.01 

2.09 

2.09 

2.04 

2 

.10 

1990 

2.16 

2.22 

2.23 

2.19 

2.18 

2.31 

2.31 

2.28 

2.37 

2.37 

2 

.44 

1991 

2.41 

2.38 

2.42 

2.39 

2.40 

2.40 

2.26 

2.33 

2.34 

2.25 

Bologna 

1989 

2.22 

2.24 

2.23 

2.24 

2.23 

2.24 

2.24 

2.27 

2.34 

2.38 

2 

.37 

1990 

2.42 

2.44 

2.45 

2.47 

2.47 

2.54 

2.52 

2.56 

2.50 

2.50 

2 

.61 

1991 

2.63 

2.58 

2.58 

2.61 

2.58 

2.57 

2.59 

2.67 

2.58 

2.58 

1.96 
2.28 


2.85 
3.32 


1.66 
1 .94 


1 .98 
2.31 


1.17 
1 .41 


2.12 
2.42 


2.62 
NA 


2.11 
2.40 


2.40 
2.60 


NA  =  Not  available 

1/  ERS  estimate  from  BLS  index  and  historical  data. 
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Table  49--Red  meat  supply  and  utilization,  carcass  and  retail  weight  1/ 

Production 
Year  Commer-  Farm 


Commer- 
cial 


Begin- 
ning 
stocks 


Im- 
ports 


Total 
supply 


Ex- 
ports 


Ending 
stocks 


Total 
disap- 
pearance 


Per  capita 


Carcass 
weight 


Retai I 
weight 


Beef: 
1990 
I 
II 
III 
IV 

Year 
1991 
I 

II 

III  2/ 
Year  2/ 
1992  2/ 
Year 

Pork: 
1990 
I 
II 
III 
IV 

Year 
1991 
I 

II 

III  2/ 
Year  2/ 
1992  2/ 
Year 

Veal: 
1990 


Mi  1 1  ion  pounds 


Pounds  --• 


Total  red  meat: 
1990 


5,508 
5,736 
5,823 
5,567 
22,634 

5,383 
5,694 
6,012 
22,864 

23,175 


3,905 
3,647 
3,641 
4,107 
15,300 

3,901 
3,792 
3,821 
15,914 

17,150 


38 
16 
16 
39 
109 

38 
16 
16 
109 

109 


19 
8 
8 
19 
54 

19 
8 
8 

54 

54 


335 
403 
340 
321 
335 

397 
366 
327 
397 

340 


313 
352 
358 
290 
313 

296 
363 
388 
296 

425 


598 
573 
597 
588 
2,356 

570 
682 
630 
2,315 


6,479 
6,728 
6,776 
6,515 
25,434 

6,388 
6,758 
6,985 
25,685 


2,280  25,904 


232 

403 

5,844 

23.5 

16.6 

237 

340 

6,151 

24.6 

17.4 

270 

321 

6,185 

24.7 

17.4 

267 

397 

5,851 

23.3 

16.4 

1,006 

397 

24,031 

96.1 

67.8 

281 

366 

5,741 

22.8 

16.1 

289 

327 

6,142 

24.4 

17.2 

300 

368 

6,317 

25.0 

17.6 

1,150 

340 

24,195 

95.8 

67.6 

1,245 

325 

24,334 

95.7 

67.4 

212 
231 
236 
219 
898 

188 
209 
220 
842 


4,449 
4,238 
4,243 
4,635 
16,565 

4,404 
4,372 
4,437 
17,106 


865  18,494 


69 
59 
47 
64 
239 

64 
68 
60 
257 

270 


352 
358 
290 
296 
296 

363 
388 
363 
425 


4,028 
3,821 
3,905 
4,275 
16,030 

3,977 
3,916 
4,014 
16,424 


375  17,849 


I 

9,585 

63 

660 

822 

II 

9,544 

27 

767 

816 

III 

9,627 

27 

713 

847 

IV 

9,852 

62 

626 

827 

Year 

38,608 

179 

660 

3,313 

1991 

I 

9,465 

63 

707 

773 

II 

9,636 

27 

743 

908 

III  2/ 

9,985 

27 

729 

863 

Year  2/ 

39,425 

179 

707 

3,217 

1992  2/ 

Year 

40,957 

179 

776 

3,205 

16.2 
15.3 
15.6 
17.0 
64.1 

15.8 
15.5 
15.9 
65.1 

70.2 


12.6 
11.9 
12.1 
13.2 
49.8 

12.3 
12.1 
12.3 
50.5 

54.4 


I 

79 

4 

4 

87 

4 

83 

0.3 

0.3 

II 

72 

2 

4 

78 

5 

73 

0.3 

0.2 

III 

79 

2 

5 

86 

6 

80 

0.3 

0.3 

IV 

86 

3 

6 

95 

6 

89 

0.4 

0.3 

Year 

316 

11 

4 

331 

6 

325 

1.3 

1.1 

1991 

I 

82 

4 

6 

92 

6 

86 

0.3 

0.3 

II 

66 

2 

6 

74 

6 

68 

0.3 

0.2 

III  2/ 

68 

2 

6 

76 

6 

71 

0.3 

0.2 

Year  2/ 

291 

11 

6 

308 

4 

304 

1.2 

1.0 

1992  2/ 

Year 

269 

11 

4 

284 

4 

280 

1.1 

0.9 

Lamb  and  mutton: 

1990 

I 

93 

2 

8 

12 

115 

1 

8 

106 

0.4 

0.4 

II 

89 

1 

8 

12 

110 

10 

100 

0.4 

0.4 

III 

84 

1 

10 

14 

109 

1 

9 

99 

0.4 

0.4 

IV 

92 

1 

9 

20 

122 

1 

8 

113 

0.5 

0.4 

Year 

358 

5 

8 

59 

430 

3 

8 

419 

1.7 

1.5 

1991 

I 

99 

2 

8 

15 

124 

1 

8 

115 

0.5 

0.4 

II 

84 

1 

8 

17 

110 

8 

102 

0.4 

0.4 

III  2/ 

84 

1 

8 

13 

106 

1 

6 

99 

0.4 

0.3 

Year  2/ 

356 

5 

8 

60 

429 

3 

7 

419 

1.7 

1.5 

1992  2/ 

Year 

363 

5 

7 

60 

435 

2 

9 

424 

1.7 

1.5 

11,130 
11,154 
11,214 
11,368 
42,760 

302 
296 
318 
332 
1,248 

767 
713 
626 
707 
707 

10,061 
10,145 
10,270 
10,329 
40,805 

40.4 
40.6 
41.0 
41.1 
163.2 

29.8 
29.9 
30.1 
30.3 
120.1 

11,008 
11,314 
11,604 
43,528 

346 
357 
361 
1,410 

743 
729 
742 
776 

9,919 
10,228 
10,501 
41,342 

39.4 
40.6 
41.6 
163.8 

29.0 
29.8 
30.5 
120.5 

45,117 

1,517 

713 

42,887 

168.6 

124.2 

•-  =  Not  applicable  -  beef  and  veal  trade  combined. 
1/  Totals  may  not  add  due  to  rounding. 
2/  Forecast. 
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Table  50--Poultry  supply  and  utilization  1/ 


Slaughter 

  Per 

Year                                Feder-          Other          Total  Begin-                                                          Total  capita 

ally  ning           Total           Ex-          Ending        disap-  retail 

Inspected  stocks        supply         ports        stocks       pearance  weight 


Young  chicken: 
1990 
I 

II 
III 
IV 

Year 
1991 
I 

II 

III  2/ 
Year  2/ 
1992  2/ 
Year 

Other  chicken: 
1990 
I 

II 
III 
IV 

Year 
1991 
I 
II 

III  2/ 
Year  2/ 
1992  2/ 
Year 


Mi  1 1  ion  pounds 


4,495 
4,660 
4,627 
4,772 
18,554 

4,692 
5,004 
5,091 
19,757 

20,540 


133 
145 
129 
113 
520 

124 
131 
126 
496 

505 


25 
27 
26 
28 
106 

27 
31 
33 
120 

118 


17 
19 
17 
15 
67 

16 
17 
16 
64 

65 


4,519 
4,687 
4,654 
4,800 
18,660 

4,719 
5,035 
5,124 
19,877 

20,658 


151 

164 
146 
128 
588 

140 
148 
142 
560 

570 


38 
29 
30 
24 
38 

26 
31 
42 
26 

40 


189 
216 
236 
202 
189 

224 
233 
245 
224 

240 


4,558 
4,716 
4,684 
4,824 
18,698 

4,746 
5,066 
5,166 
19,903 

20,698 


340 
380 
381 
330 
777 

364 
381 
387 
784 

810 


277 
310 
255 
301 
1,143 

311 
274 
265 
1,150 

1,180 


8 
7 
5 
5 
25 

6 
7 
6 
26 

25 


29 
30 
24 
26 
26 

31 
42 
41 
40 

35 


216 
236 
202 
224 
224 

233 
245 
270 
240 

230 


4,251 
4,376 
4,404 
4,497 
17,529 

4,404 
4,750 
4,860 
18,713 

19,483 


116 
137 
175 
100 
528 

125 
130 
111 
518 

555 


Pounds 


17.1 
17.5 
17.6 
17.9 
70.1 

17.5 
18.8 
19.2 
74.1 

76.6 


2.2 


Total  chicken: 
1990 
I 

II 
III 
IV 

Year 
1991 
I 

II 

III  2/ 
Year  2/ 
1992  2/ 
Year 

Turkey: 
1990 
I 

II 
III 
IV 

Year 
1991 
I 
II 

III  2/ 
Year  2/ 
1992  2/ 
Year 

Total  poultry: 
1990 
I 

II 
III 
IV 

Year 
1991 
I 

II 

III  2/ 
Year  2/ 
1992  2/ 
Year 


4,628 
4,805 
4,756 
4,885 
19,074 

4,816 
5,135 
5,217 
20,253 

21,045 


983 
1,102 
1,223 
1,253 
4,561 

1,021 
1,160 
1,243 
4,679 

4,800 


5,611 
5,907 
5,979 
6,138 
23,635 

5,837 
6,296 
6,460 
24,932 

25,845 


42 
46 
43 
43 
173 

43 
48 
49 
184 

183 


36 
41 
47 
49 
173 

38 
44 
48 
178 

182 


78 
87 
90 
92 
347 

81 
93 
97 
361 

365 


4,670 
4,851 
4,800 
4,928 
19,248 

4,859 
5,183 
5,266 
20,437 

21,228 


1,019 
1,143 
1,270 
1,302 
4,734 

1,058 
1,205 
1,291 
4,857 

4,982 


5,689 
5,994 
6,069 
6,230 
23,982 

5,918 
6,388 
6,557 
25,294 

26,210 


227 
245 
266 
226 
227 

250 
264 
287 
250 

280 


236 
318 
481 
624 
236 

306 
366 
503 
306 

300 


463 
563 
747 
850 
463 

557 
630 
790 
557 

580 


4,898 
5,096 
5,065 
5,154 
19,475 

5,110 
5,447 
5,553 
20,687 

21,508 


1,255 
1,461 
1,751 
1,926 
4,970 

1,365 
1,571 
1,794 
5,163 

5,282 


6,152 
6,557 
6,816 
7,079 
24,445 

6,474 
7,018 
7,346 
25,851 

26,790 


285 
317 
260 
306 
1,168 

317 
281 
271 
1,176 

1,205 


11 
10 
14 
19 
54 

16 
20 
24 
80 

80 


297 
327 
274 
325 
1,222 

332 
302 
295 
1,256 

1,285 


245 
266 
226 
250 
250 

4,367 
4,513 
4,579 
4,597 
18,057 

17.6 
18.1 
18.3 
18.3 
72.2 

264 
287 
311 
280 

4,529 
4,880 
4,971 
19,231 

18.0 
19.3 
19.6 
76.2 

265 

20,038 

78.8 

318 
481 
624 
306 
306 

926 
970 
1,114 
1,600 
4,610 

3.7 
3.9 
4.4 
6.4 
18.4 

366 
503 
655 
300 

983 
1,047 
1,115 
4,783 

3.9 
4.2 
4.4 
18.9 

250 

4,952 

19.5 

563 
747 
850 
557 
557 

5,293 
5,483 
5,693 
6,197 
22,666 

21.3 
22.0 
22.7 
24.7 
90.7 

630 
790 
966 
580 

5,512 
5,927 
6,086 
24,014 

21.9 
23.5 
24.1 
95.1 

515 

24,990 

98.2 

1/  Totals  may  not  add  due  to  rounding. 
2/  Forecast. 
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Table  51--Total  red  meat  and  poultry  supply  and  utilization,  carcass  and  retail  weight  1/ 


Per  capita 

Total  Begin-  Total   

Year  produc-  ning  Im-  Total  Ex-  Ending         disap-  Carcass  Retail 

tion  stocks  ports         supply  ports         stocks        pearance        weight  weight 


Mi  I  lion  pounds 


Pounds 


1990 
I 

II 
III 
IV 

Year 
1991 
I 
II 

III  2/ 
Year  2/ 
1992  2/ 
Year 


15,337 
15,565 
15,723 
16,144 
62,769 

1,123 
1,330 
1,460 
1,476 
1,123 

822 
816 
847 
827 
3,313 

17,283 
17,711 
18,030 
18,447 
67,205 

599 
623 
592 
657 
2,470 

1,330 
1,460 
1,476 
1,264 
1,264 

15,354 
15,629 
15,962 
16,526 
63,471 

61.7 
62.6 
63.8 
65.8 
253.9 

51.0 
51.8 
52.9 
55.0 
210.8 

15,446 
16,051 
16,569 
64,898 

1,264 
1,373 
1,519 
1,264 

773 
908 
863 
3,217 

17,482 
18,332 
18,950 
69,379 

678 
659 
656 
2,666 

1,373 
1,519 
1,708 
1,356 

15,431 
16,155 
16,587 
65,356 

61.3 
64.1 
65.6 
258.9 

50.9 
53.3 
54.6 
215.6 

67,346 

1,356 

3,205 

71,907 

2,802 

1,228 

67,877 

266.8 

222.4 

1/  Totals  may  not  add  due  to  rounding. 
2/  Forecast. 


Table  52--Egg  supply  and  utilization  (population  includes  military)  1/ 


Year 


Pro-    Beginning    Breaking        Imports  Total 
duct  ion     stocks       egg  use  2/  supply 


Exports 
Mi  I  lion  dozen  


Hatching  Consumption 
egg  use  Ending  Per 

3/  stocks  Total  capita 


Total  eggs 
1989 

Year 
1990 
I 

II 
III 
IV 

Year 
1991 

I 
II 
III  4/ 

Year  4/ 
1992 

Year  4/ 
Shell  eggs 
1989 

Year 
1990 

I 

II 
III 
IV 

Year 
1991 

I 
II 
III  4/ 


5,597.8 

1,391.3 
1,410.8 
1,413.0 
1,444.8 
5,659.9 

1,417.5 
1,415.9 
1,436.5 
5,731.9 

5,770.0 


15.2 

10.7 
13.4 
14.4 
13.1 
10.7 

11.6 
11.1 
11.2 
11.6 

12.0 


25.2 

1.9 
4.1 
2.7 
0.4 
9.1 

0.3 
0.4 
1.0 
2.2 

2.4 


5,597.8 

0.3 

949.0 

22.9 

1,391.3 

0.4 

240.6 

1.4 

1,410.8 

0.7 

268.0 

3.8 

1,413.0 

0.7 

274.8 

2.5 

1,444.8 

0.5 

267.4 

0.3 

5,659.9 

0.4 

1,050.7 

8.0 

1,417.5 

0.5 

253.3 

0.2 

1,415.9 

0.4 

300.2 

0.3 

1,436.5 

0.4 

302.1 

0.7 

5,638.2 

1,403.9 
1,428.3 
1,430.1 
1,458.3 
5,679.6 


91.7 

18.4 
18.8 
25.9 
37.5 
100.1 


642.9 

167.3 
173.1 
168.9 
166.6 
675.8 


10.5 

13.4 
14.4 
13.1 
11.6 
11.9 


Number 


4,893.0  237.3 


1,204.8 
1,222.1 
1,222.3 
1,242.5 
4,891.7 


58.1 
58.8 
58.6 
59.4 
234.8 


1,429.5 
1,427.4 
1,448.7 
5,745.8 

34.8 
38.0 
35.0 
139.8 

174.2 
181.4 
175.9 
706.4 

11.1 
11.2 
12.8 
12.0 

1,209.3 
1,196.9 
1,225.0 
4,887.6 

57.7 
57.0 
58.2 
232.3 

5,784.4 

137.0 

740.0 

12.0 

4,895.4 

230.9 

4,672.0 

52.4 

642.9 

0.4 

3,976.3 

192.9 

1,152.5 
1,147.3 
1,119.7 
1,178.3 
4,617.6 

12.1 
12.1 
13.7 
15.0 
53.0 

167.3 
173.1 
168.9 
166.6 
675.8 

0.7 
0.7 
0.5 
0.5 
0.5 

972.4 
961.4 
936.6 
996.2 
3,888.3 

46.9 
46.2 
44.9 
47.6 
186.7 

1,164.9 
1,116.4 
1,135.5 

18.8 
21.2 
19.6 

174.2 
181.4 
175.9 

0.4 
0.4 
0.4 

971.4 
913.4 
939.6 

46.3 
43.5 
44.6 

1/  Totals  may  not  add  due  to  rounding.    2/  Shell  eggs  and  approximate  shell -egg  equivalent  of  egg  products. 
3/  Hatching  egg  use  for  1986-present  calculated  by  a  new  method.    4/  Forecast.    —  Not  applicable  for  total  egg 
supply  and  utilization. 
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Table  53--Selected  price  statistics  for  meat  animals  and  meat,  1990-1991 

Item  Nov.       Dec.       Jan.       Feb.       Mar.       Apr.       May        June       July       Aug.      Sept.  Oct, 

Dollars  per  cwt 

Slaughter  Steers: 
Nebraska  direct 
Choice,  1000-1100  lb 
Omaha 

Choice,  1000-1100  lb 

Select,  1000-1100  lb 
Cal  i  form"  a 

Choice,  1000-1100  lb 
Colorado 

Choice,  1100-1300  lb 

T  GX  3  S 

Choice,  1000-1100  lb 
Slaughter  heifers: 
Nebraska 

Choice,  1000-1200  lb 
Omaha 

Choice,  1000-1200  lb 
Select,    900-1000  lb 
Cows: 
Sioux  Falls 
Commercial 
Breaking  Uti I ity 
Boning  Uti I ity 
Cutter 
Canner 
Vealers:  1/ 

Choice,  New  York 
Feeder  steers: 
Kansas  City* 
Medium  No.  1, 
400-500  lb 
600-700  lb 
All  weights 
and  grades 
Okla.  City 
Medium  No.  1 
400-500  lb 
600-700  lb 
700-800  lb 
Amari I  lo 
Medium  No.  1, 
600-700  lb 
Georgia  Auctions 
Medium  No.  1 , 
600-700  lb 
Medium  No.  2, 

400-500  lb  89.38     92.17     93.10     99.13    101.00    102.88    100.25     98.88     97.50     89.00     89.38  87.70 

Feeder  heifers: 
Medium  No.  1, 
Kansas  City* 

400-500  lb  90.25     91.00     93.60     99.00    101.00    103.00    102.30    102.00  100.50   

600-700  lb  86.75     87.50     85.90     88.25     88.13     90.13     88.50     86.83  86.75   

Okla.  City 

400-500  lb  97.60     98.92     97.80    101.99    102.10    105.88    102.16    104.81      99.98     94.93     93.61  90.79 

600-700  lb  86.58     88.88     87.63     88.16     88.96     89.57     87.66     89.59     88.80     84.77     83.67  83.40 

Slaughter  hogs: 
Barrows  and  gilts 
Omaha  No.  1  &  2, 
230-240  lb 
All  weights 
Sioux  City 
7  markets  2/ 
Sows: 

7  markets  2/ 
Feeder  pigs: 
No.  1  &  2,  So.  Mo., 
40-50  lb  (per  hd.) 
Slaughter  lambs: 
Choice,  San  Angelo 
Choice,  So.  St.  Paul 
Ewes,  Good, 
San  Angelo 
So.  St.  Paul 
Feeder  lambs: 
Choice,  San  Angelo 
Choice,  So.  St.  Paul 
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91.69 
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86.38 
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,13 
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,00 

78 

.70 

50.88 

49. 

87 

52.33 

52.97 

52.52 

51.74 

55.44 

55.75 

56 

.40 

51 

.28 

47.18 

45.23 

50.01 

48. 

56 

51.52 

52.38 

51.73 

51.32 

54.47 

54.98 

55 

.74 

50 

.93 

46.53 

43.45 

50.17 

48. 

96 

51.32 

52.31 

51.92 

51.42 

54.83 

54.79 

55 

.74 

51 

.11 

46.76 

43.51 

49.70 

48. 

15 

51.00 

51.93 

51.57 

51.01 

54.47 

54.55 

55 

.22 

50 

.78 

46.53 

43.16 

45.64 

41. 

73 

43.44 

45.82 

47.93 

48.02 

47.05 

46.00 

42 

.72 

41 

.11 

39.56 

37.15 

46.22 

49. 

63 

48.50 

57.47 

63.63 

60.97 

52.98 

42.78 

40 

.98 

36 

.53 

38.22 

33.75 

50.42 

48. 

08 

47.63 

45.81 

54.88 

55.50 

57.70 

55.75 

55 

.50 

54 

.31 

53.25 

51.20 

45.89 

46. 

06 

46.60 

44.65 

47.75 

49.90 

59.52 

56.53 

54 

.62 

49 

.85 

47.30 

48.28 

33.83 

34. 

67 

31.94 

30.38 

34.88 

35.50 

29.90 

33.38 

34 

.63 

31 

.06 

29.63 

28.80 

17.11 

19. 

43 

22.67 

19.95 

19.63 

20.65 

15.99 

16.20 

20 

.73 

22 

.25 

19.40 

18.24 

57.83 

59. 

17 

50.63 

49.06 

59.25 

58.63 

54.98 

49.69 

51 

.81 

53 

.38 

52.63 

51.71 

49.50 

49. 

70 

50.32 

47.60 

47.00 

47.50 

60.50 

52.50 

51 

.90 

42 

.50 

42.94 

45.02 

See  footnotes  at  end  of  table.  Continued-' 
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Table  53--Selected  price  statistics  for  meat  animals  and  meat,  1990-1991 --Continued 
Item  Nov.       Dec.       Jan.       Feb.       Mar.       Apr.       May  June 

Dollars  per  cwt 

Farm  prices: 

Beef  cattle  75.30     76.10     76.60     77.00     78.50     78.00     75.90     73.60     71.50     68.80     68.60  69.40 

Calves  93.80     96.80     98.00    104.00    107.00    109.00    107.00    106.00    103.00     98.30     96.10  93.90 

Hogs  50.20     47.80     50.00     52.10     51.40     50.80     54.10     54.70     54.20     51.20     46.40  44.40 

Sheep  20.40     22.40     23.50     19.90     21.50     21.30     19.60     21.00     20.30      19.20      18.90  18.20 

Lambs  50.10     48.60     48.00     45.80     51.10     54.60     55.40     55.30     57.70     53.40     53.60  51.30 

Meat  prices: 
Wholesale 
Central  U.S.  markets 
Cow  beef,  Canner 
and  Cutter 
Boxed  beef  cut-out 
Choice.  1-3 
550-700  lb 
700-850  lb 
Select,  1-3 
550-700  lb 
700+  lb 
Cutter  Cows 
Pork  loins 

14-18  lb  3/ 
Pork  bellies 

12-14  lb 
Hams,  skinned 
14-17  lb 
17-20  lb 
Pork  cut-out 
value  4/ 
East  Coast  Lamb 
Choice  and  Prime 
35-45  lb 
55-65  lb 

Retai I 
Beef 

Choice  291.6     295.3     294.9     292.5     295.4     297.1  296.1 

All  fresh  263.4     265.8     261.3     261.6     261.4     265.2  265.9 

Pork  222.9     223.2     216.1     215.5     213.9     211.7  213.3 

Price  indexes:  (BLS) 

Retail  meats  133.1  133.6  133.5     132.8     133.1      132.7  133.4 

Beef  and  veal  131.9  133.0  132.9     132.6     132.9     133.4  134.1 

Pork  137.1  136.8  136.5     135.1      135.2     133.3  134.2 

Other  meats  131.4  131.6  131.6     131.2     131.6     131.3  131.3 

Poultry 

Livestock- feed  ratios 
Omaha:  5/ 

Steer-corn  37.3  36.5       35.3      34.3      34.0      32.8      32.7      32.0      31.3       28.5       28.8  29.9 

Hog-corn  23.2  22.0       23.0       22.8      21.8      20.8      22.9      23.6      24.2       21.8       19.9  18.9 

NA=data  not  collected  by  AMS.    ---  no  quote.    1/  Beginning  Jan.  1989  New  York  auctions  (150-250  lb).    2/  St.  Louis 
N.S.Y.,  Kansas  City,  Omaha,  Sioux  City,  So.  St.  Joseph,  So.  St.  Paul,  and  Indianapolis.    3/  Prior  to  1984,  8-14  lb; 
1984  and  1985,  14-17  lb;  1986.  14-18  lb.    4/  U.S.  #2,  175  lb  carcass.    5/  Bushels  of  No.  2  yellow  corn  equivalent  in 
value  to  100  pounds  live  weight.    *Market  closed. 
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Cents  per  lb 


292.4 
264.5 
214.6 


Indexes,  1982-84=100 


133.5 
133.2 
136.1 
131.6 


288.4 
263.4 
217.7 


133.1 
132.6 
136.7 
130.3 


285.4 
261.6 
214.2 


132.9 
132.3 
135.7 
131.6 


280.1  277.2 

258.2  259.1 
211.9  207.7 


131.9 
131.0 
134.1 
131.9 


131.3 
130.7 
132.7 
131.6 


130.5      129.7     131.3      132.7     131.9     131.1      132.7     131.5      132.5      132.4      131.0  131.0 
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Table  54--Selected  marketings,  slaughter,  stocks,  and  trade  for  meat  animals  and  meat,  1990-1991 


Item 


Sep 


Oct 


Nov 


Dec 


Jan 


Feb       Mar       Apr       May       Jun       Jul  Aug 


Sep 


Slaughter: 

Federally  inspected- - 

Cattle  2,553  2,877  2,622  2,380  2,808 

Steers  1,245  1,360  1,264  1,191  1,380 

Heifers  822  893  764  674  836 

Cows  433  564  543  471  543 

Dairy  202  245  236  215  280 

Other  231  319  307  256  263 

Bulls  and  stags  53  59  51  44  49 

Calves  132  158  149  136  151 

Sheep  and  lambs  422  490  465  449  495 

Hogs  6,716  7,546  7,334  7,140  7,461 

Barrows  and  gilts  6,347  7,151  6,964  6,798  7,090 

Sows  306  330  309  288  306 

Boars  and  stags  64  65  61  53  65 
Commercial -- 

Cattle    1/  2,616  2,963  2,701  2,453  2,881 

Steers  1,276  1,401  1,302  1,227  1,416 

Heifers  842  920  787  695  858 

Cows  444  581  559  486  557 

Dairy  207  252  243  222  287 

Other  237  329  316  264  270 

Bulls  and  stags  54  61  53  45  50 

Calves  136  163  153  140  154 

Sheep  and  lambs  440  508  481  465  508 

Hogs    1/  6,889  7,758  7,532  7,355  7,652 

Barrows  and  gilts  6,509  7,352  7,152  7,003  7,271 

Sows  314  339  317  297  314 

Boars  and  stags  66  67  63  55  67 


Thousand  head 


2,407 
1,189 
722 
450 
242 
208 
46 
121 
449 
6,469 
6,153 
255 
62 

2,469 
1,220 
741 
461 
248 
213 
47 
125 
461 
6,636 
6,311 
262 
64 


2,443 
1,216 
721 
459 
249 
210 
47 
120 
546 
7,044 
6,716 
262 
65 

2,510 
1,249 
741 
472 
256 
216 
48 
123 
565 
7,218 
6,882 
269 
67 


2,673 
1,402 
770 
448 
228 
220 
51 
106 
436 
7,320 
6,978 
274 
67 

2,741 
1,439 
790 
460 
234 
226 
52 
108 
457 
7,495 
7,145 
281 
69 


2,785 
1,456 
830 
444 
217 
227 
55 
103 
442 
6,948 
6,597 
287 
64 

2,851 
1,491 
850 
454 
222 
232 
56 
105 
461 
7,130 
6,769 
295 
66 


2,650 
1,412 
795 
392 
195 
197 
50 
90 
388 
6,133 
5,777 
294 
62 

2,709 
1,445 
813 
400 
199 
201 
51 
92 
406 
6,296 
5,930 
302 
64 


2,784 
1,483 
845 
406 
216 
190 
50 
108 
431 
6,557 
6,153 
340 
65 

2,844 
1,515 
863 
415 
221 
194 
51 
110 
451 
6,733 
6,317 
349 
67 


2,843 
1,510 
874 
406 
222 
184 
54 
108 
438 
7,098 
6,695 
337 
66 

2,906 
1,543 
893 
415 
227 
188 
55 
112 
458 
7,279 
6,865 
346 
68 


2,634 
1,350 
830 
403 
223 
180 
50 
115 
456 
7,177 
6,816 
303 
58 

2,703 
1,386 
852 
414 
229 
185 
51 
119 
477 
7,359 
6,989 
311 
59 


Average  liveweight  per  head: 
Federally  inspected-- 
Cattle 
Calves 

Sheep  and  lambs 
Hogs 
Commercial  -  - 
Cattle 
Calves 

Sheep  and  lambs 
Hogs 

Average  dressed  weight: 
Federally  inspected-- 
Beef 
Veal 

Lamb  and  mutton 
Pork 

Commercial--  1/ 
Beef 
Veal 

Lamb  and  mutton 
Pork 


Production: 

Federally  inspected- - 
Beef 
Veal 

Lamb  and  mutton 
Pork 
Commercial -- 
Beef 
Veal 

Lamb  and  mutton 
Pork 


Pounds 


Cold  storage  stocks: 
Beef 
Veal 

Lamb  and  mutton 
Pork 

Total  meat 


2/ 


1,151 
291 
123 
248 

1,154 
299 
125 
250 

1,148 
289 
125 
253 

1,150 
303 
127 
252 

1,148 
316 
128 
251 

1,167 
347 
129 
250 

1,160 
351 
128 
250 

1,148 
359 
127 
252 

1,143 
371 
130 
254 

1,153 
355 
125 
253 

1,163 
340 
124 
251 

1,179 
332 
120 
250 

1,187 
338 
120 
251 

1,148 
295 
122 
247 

1,149 
301 
124 
249 

1,144 
292 
125 
253 

1,145 
307 
126 
252 

1,144 
318 
128 
251 

1,163 
348 
129 
250 

1,156 
352 
126 
250 

1,145 
362 
127 
252 

1,140 
371 
129 
253 

1,150 
356 
123 
253 

1,160 
339 
122 
250 

1,176 
336 
119 
250 

1,182 
342 
119 
251 

699 
188 
62 
179 

696 
191 
63 
180 

688 
185 
64 
183 

691 
194 
64 
184 

689 
202 
65 
183 

692 
210 
65 
182 

691 
209 
64 
181 

688 
216 
64 
182 

688 
225 
66 
182 

697 
216 
63 
182 

707 
204 
62 
180 

720 
199 
60 
179 

724 
202 
60 
180 

694 
191 
61 
178 

690 
191 
63 
179 

682 
183 
62 
182 

685 
193 
65 
182 

683 
201 
65 
182 

686 
209 
65 
181 

686 
203 
64 
180 

683 
212 
63 
182 

683 
219 
65 
181 

692 
217 
62 
181 

702 
199 
62 
179 

715 
197 
59 
178 

717 
202 
61 
179 

Mi  1 1  ion  pounds 

1,779 
25 
26 

1,199 

1,995 
30 
31 

1,357 

1,798 
27 
29 

1,340 

1,640 
26 
29 

1,306 

1,926 
30 
32 

1,363 

1,659 
25 
29 

1,176 

1,683 
25 
35 

1,272 

1,833 
23 
28 

1,332 

1,910 
23 
29 

1,262 

1,840 
19 
24 

1,114 

1,962 
21 
27 

1,179 

2,040 
21 
26 

1,270 

1,900 
23 
27 

1,286 

1,815 
26 
27 

1,228 

2,044 
31 
32 

1,392 

1,842 
28 
30 

1,373 

1,681 
27 
30 

1,342 

1,968 
31 
33 

1,396 

1,694 
26 
30 

1,204 

1,721 
25 
36 

1,301 

1,872 
23 
29 

1,361 

1,948 
23 
30 

1,291 

1,874 
20 
25 

1,140 

1,996 
22 
28 

1,207 

2,077 
22 
27 

1,299 

1,939 
24 
29 

1,315 

243 
6 
9 
226 
507 

267 
6 
8 
232 
537 

277 
6 
8 
221 
535 

300 
6 
8 
234 
566 

299 
6 
9 
248 
585 

271 
6 
10 
281 
590 

277 
6 
8 
289 
602 

266 
6 
7 
341 
645 

235 
6 
8 
333 
613 

247 
6 
8 

312 
599 

273 
6 
7 

278 
590 

259 
5 
6 

282 
576 

279 
5 
6 

282 
595 

Trade: 

Imports  (carcass  weight)-- 
Beef  and  veal 
Lamb,  mutton,  &  goat 
Pork 

Exports  (carcass  weight)-- 
Beef  and  veal 
Lamb  and  mutton 
Pork 


192.2 

187.2 

195.6 

204.7 

196.5 

184.6 

189.1 

203.8 

227.7 

250.4 

221.8 

210.5 

5.0 

7.7 

5.7 

6.8 

6.3 

4.9 

4.2 

5.7 

4.5 

6.5 

3.8 

5.3 

68.1 

81.1 

75.2 

62.6 

61.5 

56.9 

69.1 

70.8 

71.1 

66.7 

68.6 

70.5 

84.5 

89.7 

96.7 

80.3 

94.8 

98.2 

87.9 

89.0 

103.5 

96.1 

99.1 

95.8 

0.2 

0.2 

0.2 

0.3 

0.3 

0.2 

0.2 

0.3 

0.3 

0.1 

0.5 

0.4 

16.7 

18.3 

21.3 

23.9 

22.2 

23.1 

18.9 

22.7 

25.2 

19.6 

21.5 

21.0 

1/  Commercial  classes  and  dressed  weights  estimated. 

2/  End  of  month,  excludes  beef  and  pork  stocks  in  cooler. 
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